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Editorial. 


HANKSGIVING remains with us. Fast Day is 
forgotten. That means something. Humiliation 
and prayer we need, but public proclamation will 
not promote them except in times of extraordi- 
nary trouble. Thanksgiving, however, is a nor- 

mal attitude of the mind. The nation responds to an 
annual festival for that purpose. Football and merry- 
making may seem to crowd out more serious kinds of 
rejoicing, but any thoughtful observer can find much of 
the really earnest Thanksgiving spirit if he will but look 
for it. 

wt 


One of the resolutions passed at our last Conference 
indorsed the principle of a six-day week. How much are 
we willing to do about it practically? Sunday under 
modern conditions cannot be a day of rest for every man, 
but, since it is the day of rest for most men, ought we not 
to try to preserve it to them? It may seem old-fashioned 
and petty and all that, but, if more care were observed 
to make Sunday a day of rest for others as well as for 
ourselves, it might help a little, and every little counts. 


a 


‘SHOP EARLY” is so universal a cry that we hardly 
need to emphasize it. But, as with the cry, “Vote early,” 
there is the danger that we may add “‘and often.”” Over- 
doing is the devil’s way of undoing. If we don’t want 
our Christmas spoiled, we must not overdo it, as we have 
been doing. ‘The whisper may begin to go around that 
Christmas gifts are a little vulgar, or that they should be 
sent only to those who are worse off than we, and, lo! 
in a moment the whole Christmas gift custom will be 
gone. ‘That would be a pity. 


rad 


SocraLism will not tolerate strikes. That is the curi- 
ous but logical conclusion to be drawn from the strike 
of the street-cleaners in New York. The same principle 
was set forth when the French government, largely made 
up of socialists, put down the great railroad strike in 
France. That the interests of the public are too great to 
be jeopardized in this way was the plea in both cases. 
If all great industries are nationalized, will not the plea 
still hold? Socialism is advocated as the cause of the 
workingman; but, if he accepts it, he must lay down 
his chief weapon in his controversy with capital. Labor 
unions cannot be tolerated among government employees. 
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When socialism is complete, perhaps the workingman 
will not want to strike; but whether he will relinquish 
that right for the sake of a future state of material blessed- 
ness seems to us doubtful. On the other hand, this 
outcome may very likely serve to recommend socialism 
to a class hitherto less attracted by it. 


& 


“We need to be on our guard against too much rev- 
erence.” ‘This was the sentiment expressed at a recent 
conference. Do we? The danger does not seem to us 
very imminent. No one outside has ever accused either 
the nation as a whole or Unitarians in particular of falling 
into this distressing condition, if there be such. That 
there is such a thing as too tender a regard for the thoughts 
and feelings of earlier times, we are not prepared to deny. 
Whether it is true reverence or not is another question. 
At any rate it does not seriously threaten us. Irreverence, 
on the other hand, is a danger which besets all liberal 
movements. Discarding much which others believe, they 
are tempted to regard all that they have been told as 
rubbish; and they not only lose the good in what they 
discard, but hold lightly the things which they affirm. 
That kind of spirit is an offence toward God and man. 
Better a fierce intolerance than that. It is also a great 
hindrance to the discovery of new truth, as every scien- 
tist will aver. Tom Paine and Bob Ingersoll stood in 
their own light when they derided the Bible. With a 
little more reverence they might have helped to a better 
understanding of it. The highest devotion to truth and 
the deepest reverence are not antagonistic, but comple- 
mentary. 
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SALES for church and charity come on as Christmas 
draws near. Are they good or bad? Both. ‘There is 
no reason why women should not make things to sell, and 
sell them for the benefit of some good cause, if they deal 
honestly. Such undertakings have many advantages. 
They enable many to give who could not otherwise do 
so. They get others to give gladly who would other- 
wise give grudgingly or not at all. They promote a sense 
of fellowship in a church and help to break down social 
barriers. All this is good. But such an undertaking 
is just as much bound by business ethics as a department 
store. Just because it is for a good cause there is no 
right for any one to charge exorbitant prices. People 
may be good-natured and give up their money with a 
smile, but they feel the imposition just the same. If a 
sale is really a sale, it must be an exchange of values, 
not a hold-up game. Surely in these days of outcry 
against the extortion practised by great monopolies the 
church should maintain a higher, not lower, standard of 
business dealing than that of the market. 


as 


EVANGELISM and commercialism have come to be close 
allies. ‘The writer, like many another, has just received 
a copy of the “Extra Tabernacle Edition”’ of a semi- 
weekly paper of a small Ohio town. It is a flaming ad- 
vertisement of a certain evangelist, smart, snappy, and 
vulgar. It costs money to get out such papers and mail 
them all over the country. Who pays for it? Not the 
small town we imagine. Why should it? Who then? 
Advertising pays, and the man whom it pays generally 
paysforit. “‘A modern evangelistic campaign,” the paper 
tells us, “is a straight up and down business proposition.” 
Perhaps there is a wider application to that statement 
than the writer intended. We do not say that the revival- 
ist is insincere; but, when his evangelism is advertised 
after the fashion of a patent medicine or a cheap variety 
show, we can but infer that his business must be ‘‘a good 
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thing” from a business point of view, and that business 
motives have a considerable share in his work. Cer- 
tainly reports which have been circulated of the huge 
profits reaped by certain evangelists go to confirm this 
idea. If the final results of such work were good, we 
should feel less free to criticise; but our experience, which 
is considerable, goes to show that the effects of modern 
evangelism are not unlike those of many patent medicines: 
they make people feel good for the time being, but the 
last state of the man is often worse than the first. 


After Thanksgiving What ? 


It is much easier to observe the days in the civil or 
ecclesiastical year which are given to great events or 
to distinguish persons or to high ideas of political or 
spiritual life than it is to guide and govern ourselves 
by those ideas through the days after. Indeed, with so 
many the mere observance of the days seems to be 
enough, and, as the days decline, our enthusiasm and con- 
secration go out. 

Far back in the records of man, as in the feast of in- 
gathering at the year’s end among the Hebrews, the 
gratitude for abundant harvests marked a religious 
festival: a day of thanksgiving was as natural as the course 
of the seasons. The reasons our early fathers in the 
plantations hereabout had for a day of thanksgiving, 
when at times it was doubtful what the winter’s store 
might be, seem to have lost something of their force when 
the nation has become so large and prosperous that the 
harvests of this or that locality have little bearing upon 
an assured supply against want. We soon grow accus- 
tomed to our blessings and accept them as a part of the 
order of nature, and become ungrateful by forgetfulness 
or indifference. It is the presence of death which wakens 
the immortal faith. It is the fear of mortal danger which 
brings us to seek the refuge of the Almighty, and generally 
it is the assurance of safety against future trials or the 
feeling of satisfied desires which arouses a thankful 
spirit. It is not the teaching of history that increasing 
prosperity has given increasing gratitude. 

If one pauses to think, it is much to be thankful for, 
to belong to a nation which was founded upon such broad 
ideas of human liberty and opportunity, which has become 
a people of an hundred millions, with unparalleled enter- 
prise and prosperity, with inexhaustible resources, only 
we have to remember that thus far it is the little nations 
which have done the great things and furnished the great 
leaders for humanity. What American citizen, what 
American youth, can fail to offer up a devout thanksgiving 
that the external grandeur of our land is so sublimely 
worthy of the political ideas and lofty sentiments which 
found a place in our early settlements, and every now and 
then appear in worthy leaders and give us hope that in the 
midst of all our tremendous problems there may always 
be found those wise enough and strong enough to hold 
high up this national idea when it has fallen into un- 
worthy hands, to give it new life when it languishes? 
There are reasons in our foundation and in our history 
for profound gratitude. We do well to call them to mind 
to glorify them. Only too often we confess them as a 
creed we glibly repeat and then immediately neglect; 
we accept them as the air we breathe, and forget what 
responsibilities they lay upon us and whose gift they all 
are. We do well to keep a day when we even boast of 
them; but what are we doing the days after for all our 
blessings? What kind of lives are we seriously proposing 
to ourselves in return for what we have received, to make 
our blessings stable and richer for the generations to 
come? 


———— 
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With so many persons the spirit of gratitude is not 
born of a fine and wide vision. If some special bless- 
ings are lacking, the spirit of gratitude dies out. We 
need it not for a day, but to pervade the life; and he who 
looks at things in a large and long way must have that 
spirit. He who believes in God must have that spirit. 

Thanksgiving for all the good things of life we have had 
so abundantly, that is all well; but, after the days of our 
feasting are gone about, let us take to heart the truth 
that there are finer things than these for which to be 
grateful: life, life at its best -and highest and truest, that 
it is which we are to seek most earnestly and persistently, 
and the harvests of nature will be enriched ten thousand 
times by the harvests of the spirit. Job had his days of 
feasting with his sons and daughters; but, when they were 
gone about, came the sanctification of life, so that, when 
all his riches had departed, the spirit of gratitude burst 
forth in words of supreme faith. fADEEN: 


Arbitration and the Senate. 


Who shall decide when doctors disagree? 

In the war against war the crucial question for us at 
the present time is the ratification by the Senate of the 
United States of the arbitration treaties between this 
country and England and France. The treaties have 
been submitted to the Senate, and the majority report 
recommends their adoption with the omission of the clause 
providing for a Joint High Commission to determine 
whether any matter in controversy is “justiceable.” 
“Justiceable”’ being interpreted means suitable for deter- 
mination by arbitration. The report declares that ‘‘the 
Senate, to-day, is heartily in favor, in the opinion of the 
commnittee, of enlarging to the utmost practicable limit the 
scope of general arbitration treaties,’ but that to accept 
this clause would be to resign constitutional powers of 
the Senate, which it has no right to resign; and also 
that it might commit us to an agreement to arbitrate 
some questions which we would not be willing to arbi- 
trate, and that, under such conditions, we would refuse 
to arbitrate, treaty or no treaty. 

Those who have read the report, which is signed by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, chairman, will recognize in it an 
argument of great ability. But there are also minority 
reports signed by S. M. Cullom and Elihu Root, and by 
Theodore E. Burton, in which, with like ability, it is de- 
clared that the fears of Senator Lodge and the majority 
of the committee are groundless or can be entirely obvi- 
ated by an explanatory clause in the formal ratification 
of the treaty. This view, as appears from the pamphlet 
of the American Association for International Concilia- 
tion, is also held by such eminent jurists as Prof. J. B. 
Moore of Columbia and Gov. Baldwin of Connecticut. 
It is also held, as we all know, by President Taft, a lawyer 
of the highest standing. 

The point objected to is of the greatest importance. 
As the majority report says, ‘“The most vital question 
in every proposed arbitration is whether the difference is 
arbitrable.”’ Hence, to leave out this clause would be to 
emasculate the treaties and leave them mere pious asser- 
tions of our intention to arbitrate if, when the time comes, 
we feel like arbitrating. And, when such a time does 
come, we always feel less like arbitrating than ever. The 
Senate’s love for arbitration would seem, then, to be some- 
what Platonic, their attitude being like that of the man 
who was “in favor of the law, but agin its enforcement.”’ 

Who, then, shall decide when such eminent legal doc- 
tors disagree? It cannot be left to men even more emi- 
nent, for there are none. ‘The only recourse is to the peo- 
ple as a whole. They are the court of last instance. 
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The vote will be taken by the Senate, but the determina- 
tion of that vote rests with the people. Let there be a 
sufficient expression of the will of the people as a whole, 
and the Senate will bow before it. 

It must often seem to members of the Senate as amus- 
ing and almost impertinent for great masses of people 
to attempt to decide on grave constitutional questions 
such as this,—for them to send in petitions without num- 
ber signed by men who know far less about the subject 
than those whom they address. 

Perhaps we, as individuals, have had similar feelings 
when asked to sign petitions of this nature. But, if so, 
it has been a mistaken feeling on our part, and is on the 
Senate’s part if it shares it. We, not they, are the final 
arbiters in this matter. 

Half a century ago another great constitutional ques- 
tion was up for decision. Had a State in the Union the 
right to secede? Lawyers had argued about it with 
learning and ability, and eminent jurists were arrayed 
on both sides. But the question was not and could not 
be left to them to decide. It was not a question of learn- 
ing alone, it was a question also of the temper and spirit 
of the people. So it is with this question, except that, 
thank God, there is no sectional division of one part of 
the people against another with regard to it. 

The people, we believe, are, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, in favor of arbitration treaties that will really 
provide for arbitration. No jingo spirit opposed to it 
has manifested itself in any considerable degree. 

Col. Roosevelt has disappointed many of his admirers 
by showing what seems to them a groundless fear lest 
we should be inveigled into promising more than we 
shall be ready to perform. But his diatribe has met with 
little favorable response. 

The people also are much inclined to believe that the 
Senate is biassed in its attitude by an exaggerated sense 
of its own importance and a readiness to check up the 
president and make him bow to their will. A sentence 
from Queed seems applicable,—‘‘ Legislatures love to say 
no: it dearly flatters their vanity.” Still the arguments 
of the committee are able and are, doubtless, sincerely 
offered. 

All that is needed is that this general desire for the 
ratification of these treaties should be so stirred and 
quickened as to find expression. 

This is our Thanksgiving time, and one of the things 
that we have most to give thanks for is that peace rules 
in our land. But we are unworthy of such peace, if, 
when the opportunity comes to do something to assure 
it to our land in future years and to establish it on a 
firmer footing in other lands, we will not lift a finger to 
help on the cause. 

If there are those who are convinced that the majority 
of the Senate committee are right, well and good, let 
them act in accordance with their convictions. 

But let those also of the opposite conviction likewise 
so act. And, above all, let those who believe in peace and 
arbitration, but are not quite sure about this Senate 
business, make up their minds and be sure. ‘This is not 
a question. on which we have any right not to have an 
opinion. On its decision may rest the future welfare of 
the nation, and that decision rests with us. Doubtless, 
arbitration will come some day; but, if it is defeated now, 
it will be delayed for years, perhaps for a generation or 
more. And, meanwhile, we may have war, other nations 
will almost surely have war. All the great nations are 
increasing their armaments, especially their most mobile 
armaments, their navies. A clash may come at any time, 
as we all know, and with these mobile forces the United 
States is far less exempt from danger than it used to be. 

If any war, with all its horrors, should come upon us 
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or other nations, which might have been prevented by the 
ratification of these treaties, and that ratification fail 
because of any indecision or failure to act on our part, 
the misery and bloodshed would be to that extent our 
fault. Let each man, then, make up his mind, and let 
the Senate know what his mind is. 


A Thankful Heart. 


One is sometimes asked, Have we anything to be thank- 
ful for? Can we and ought we to be thankful under the 
hard conditions by which we exist? Are there not mill- 
ions on the earth who can find no ground for gratitude 
to a supreme being, but rather good reason ‘to curse God 
and die? ‘It is easy, they will say, to utter pleasant and 
perfunctory things about thankfulness, when you are 
warm and snug in a good home, with plenty of the best 
to eat, and no touch of physical hardship or suffering 
coming nigh. But how is it with the man out in the 
cold, hungry, unsheltered, and friendless? 

Then we may reflect that we ought to be grateful that 
things are not worse with the world and individually 
with us than they are. We may picture frightful scenes 
and horrors from which we are exempt; may show that 
our situation, though bad and limited in some respects, 
in others is very fortunate; that we have been preserved 
from a thousand evils and have enjoyed unnumbered 
Blessings. 

But this does not cut us off entirely from an uneasy 
sense of responsibility for the paucity of our less fortunate 
neighbor’s ground of thankfulness. If we had our way, of 
course, everybody should have a fowl in the pot or a 
turkey in the oven on Thanksgiving. The turkey Thanks- 
giving has steadily grown in favor with us, and in im- 
portance since the day when the poor Pilgrims dined on 
parched corn and water. The condition of our poor 
neighbor’s larder weighs upon us more and more, espe- 
cially in these times of exorbitant prices for all the neces- 
saries of life, and the Thanksgiving dinner-table has 
become a kind of symbol of the new philanthropy. 

It has come to be realized that man, woman, or child 
cannot have a thankful heart on an empty stomach. 
It may or may not be true that a good dinner tends to 
thankfulness. It may tend to indigestion, but, whether 
so or not, it is the best we can do toward an expression of 
gratitude. Hence has come the great public or semi- 
public feasts where hundreds are fed at a common table, 
and have only to regret that the effect of the good meal will 
not last throughout the year. ‘The effect upon the imagi- 
nation is a little dismal,—this feeding of thousands at the 
benevolent trough has not much light or cheer about 
it. This pushing and elbowing for a meal gives one a 
sense of melancholy. We try to think of a larger, more 
fruitful, more beneficent way of doing good to the needy, 
and are baffled in the effort. It will require a renovated 
world (such mighty things hinge on the smallest), to 
give a dinner to the poor that shall not inspire, but bless, a 
dinner with something of the significance of the feast 
of loaves and fishes with which Jesus fed the multitude. 

No pious platitudes of the duty of gratitude can have 
much effect. We cannot be grateful on compulsion, 
any more than we can love by command. ‘To be sure, 
ingratitude is a monstrous thing no less to man than to 
God. The heart is often callous to great gifts of fort- 
une, and opens with exquisite emotion to a touch of 
love or kindness. We can dream of a beautiful, purified 
world governed on principles of mutual love and help- 
fulness, where gratitude would rise like incense from 
the heart and acceptable oblation to God. But it does 
not do much good to be told that we ought to be grateful. 
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We knowit, but it does not affect us greatly. ‘The parson 
tells us of all the mercies and blessings showered upon 
us from on high during the past year. The crops have 
been excellent, war has not broken out against us.. Peace 
and plenty have reigned. Some rascals and dishonest 
people have been brought to book, some good men and 
measures have triumphed. There has been only the 
usual amount of disease, poverty, and suffering. We are 
used to these things and greatly consoled by averages. 
We are glad things are not worse, even though the prisons 
are crowded and crime has visibly increased. It is 
well, but this does not give us the emotions we know we 
ought to feel. Big crops-and the absence of famine and 
pestilence do not awake in us the exquisite thrill of 
gratitude, the personal, heart-felt offering to God. It 
is this we would feel, but we are too narrow and limited 
to feel in the abstract. We must feel the personal thrill 
of the concrete. So our Thanksgiving has come to be a 
day for kindred, for closer relations in the family when 
the outer world is shut away, and we realize the sweetness 
of intimate ties. As a home festival it still holds some- 
thing of its early warmth and cheer, where it has not 
been intruded upon by the noisy and frivolous innovations 
of modern sport. 

But as the love of home, the sanctity of home, declines, 
we may well fear that Thanksgiving Day will more and 
more become a mere popular holiday with its early 
religious significance blotted out. As in its origin a 
spontaneous expression of American feeling and senti- 
ment, it should be forever kept and celebrated with a 
new sense of consecration to the country and the do- 
mestic altar, a wider comprehension and inclusion of those 
who are thankless through misery and neglect. Dives 
sent the crumbs from his table to the poor, naked Lazarus 
lying at his gate. There is an infinitely multiplied 
Lazarus lying at the gate of our modern world, and the 
modern Dives is not content to feast on dainties in view 
of the beggar’s distress. He is busy with plans as to 
how his wounds may be healed and his nakedness 
clothed, and he be fed at the great feast of life. The moral 
uneasiness of our Dives class, in view of all there is to be 
mended and reformed in the world, is, on the whole, the 
ground for the most profound gratitude we are capable 
of feeling. The world is better than ever it was before 
because it is awaking to its own needs, wrongs, abuses, and 
seeking to devise means for their remedy. ‘Therefore 
our Thanksgiving Day sun rises bright with promise, and 
we may bless and thank the giver of all good with a full 
heart for the unspeakable blessing of growth and prog- 
ress and comprehension in the soul of man. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Revision of the Hymn, Tune, and Service Books. 


I. The Editorial Committee on the Revision of the 
Hymn and Tune Book is proceeding steadily with its 
work, and hopes to be able to put the book into the 
printer’s hands next summer. At the September meeting 
of the board of directors an Advisory Committee on the 
Hymn Book was appointed, consisting of Mr. W. S. 
Allen, Greenfield, Mass.; Mrs. C. B. Beatley, Boston, 
Mass.; Rew. George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Prof. 
Clayton R. Bowen, Meadville, Pa.; Mrs. Dudley H. 
Ferrell, Brockton, Mass.; Mr. Arthur Foote, Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. P. R. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Mr. 
P. H. Goepp, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. E. A. Horton, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. F. Ll. Hosmer, Berkeley, Cal.; 
Rey. A. W. Littlefield, Brookline, Mass.; Miss L. P. 
Loring, Beverly, Mass.; Mrs. E. M. Marsh, Boston, 
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Mass.; Rev. Charles F. Russell, Weston, Mass.; Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen, Detroit, Mich.; Rev. and Mrs. T. C. 
Williams, Boston, Mass.; Mr. B. W. Whelpley, Boston, 
Mass. It will be observed that on this list there are five 
or six organists or choir-masters, eight or nine persons 
who have had experience in the compilation of hymn 
books, and several who have made an especial study of 
the history and sources of hymnody. This Advisory 
Committee, which has just held its first meeting, will be 
consulted from time to time by the Editorial Commit- 
tee on the problems which are confronting it. Already 
its members have given much valuable counsel. 

The general principles along which the revision is being 
conducted may be briefly summarized. The first step 
was to invite the ministers of our churches to submit 
lists of two hundred hymns which ought to be included 
in the revised book. Nearly two hundred ministers re- 
sponded. From these lists a record was made of the 
number of votes for each hymn in the present Hymn and 
Tune Book, and these will form the basis for the revised 
book. 

The second step has been to add new material to this 
nucleus. ‘The aim of the committee is to make the book 
as broad and inclusive in spirit as possible. Hence, 
while the book will include a large number of the recent 
hymns expressing our modern thought, it will include 
also the best of the standard older hymns which are still 
cherished by our churches. No congregation or individ- 
ual will care for all the hymns thus included Different 
tastes will make differing selections, but it is hoped that 
every congregation will find in the new book the hymns 
which it needs. Especial care has been taken to collect 
as many available hymns as possible expressive of the 
newer ideas of social service, and it is hoped that this sec- 
tion of the book will prove satisfactory. 

The third step in the revision concerns the selection of 
tunes. So far as possible, the old associations of hymns 
and tunes will be preserved, even when the old tunes are 
of inferior quality. The committee expects, however, 
to enrich the book by offering a considerable number of 
alternative tunes, so as to give more latitude of choice 
than the old book has offered. The committee is very 
grateful for the suggestions about both words and music 
which have come to it from many sources, and would re- 
mind our ministers and laymen that it is not too late for 
them to send in further counsel as to either hymns or 
tunes. 

II. It is obvious that there will be need of a new or 
revised Book of Services for Congregational Worship to 
accompany the new Hymn and Tune Book. Accord- 
ingly, the directors have appointed a committee consist- 
ing of the president of the Association and Messrs. 
Howard N. Brown, Louis C. Cornish, William S. Jones, 
John H. Lathrop, Sydney B. Snow, Thomas Van Ness, 
and U. G. B. Pierce to take charge of this matter. The 
committee will have the choice of several ways of meeting 
the need. It can advise the adoption or incorporation 
into the new hymn book of one of the existing service 
books, or it can advise the readjustment of existing ma- 
terial, taking services or responsive readings from one 
or another of the present books, or it can revise and 
issue a new edition of some existing book of worship, or, 
finally, it can prepare an entirely new set of services. 
The committee will welcome suggestions from any and 
all who are interested in their problem. The work is 
still in its elementary stages, and the advice of those who 
use any of the present books, or who feel the need of new 
material, is solicited and will be given careful consider- 
ation. 

III. Finally, the directors of the Association last 
spring appointed a committee to prepare a new Min- 
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ister’s Handbook. ‘This committee consists of the sec- 
retary of the Association and Messrs. Edward F. Hay- 
ward, Charles J. Staples, Christopher R. Eliot, Edward 
Hale, and Augustus M. Lord. Several meetings have 
been held to sift and arrange the material which has 
been contributed by the ministers of our body in re- 
The forth- | 
coming book will contain orders of. Marriage, Confirma- 
tion, Christening, Communion, and Funeral Services. 
The arrangement and first draught of the services has 
been assigned as follows: Marriage, Mr. Hayward; 
Baptism, Mr. Hale; Confirmation, Mr. Wilson; Com- 
munion, Mr. Lord; Scripture Selections for Funeral Ser- 
vices, Mr. Eliot; Poems for Funerals, Mr. Staples. These 
gentlemen will soon submit their suggestions to the con- 
sideration of the entire committee. The book will, 
doubtless, be ready at the same time as the new Hymn 
Book and Service Book. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


A NOTABLE contribution to the discussion of the 
economic problems of the day'is made by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, in the form of the publi- 
cation of the results of a canvass of ten thousand manu- 
facturers in various parts of the country. The concensus 
of opinion developed by this canvass is embodied in the 
following recommendations, endorsed by the Association 
as the most effective cure for the ills that menace the 
business life of the country: “Cessation of political 
agitation; cessation of tariff agitation; amendment or 
improvement of the Sherman act; federal incorporation 
and regulation of trusts; more national and individual 
confidence; an improved system of banking and cur- 
rency; governmental prosecution of the labor trust, 
with all other illegal combinations in restraint of trade; 
increased export trade and rehabilitation of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine.’’ Specific facts are cited to show 
that the existing depression in various industries is the 
outcome of the disquieting work of ‘‘demagogic poli- 
ticians”’ of both great parties. 


a 


INDICATIONS of the failure of the dominant party in 
the House of Representatives to accept the views on the 
situation expressed by the appeal of the manufacturers 
to the public are furnished by the prospect that at the 
coming session of Congress, which begins next Monday, 
tariff revision will be the dominant issue. In a state- 
ment given out by Speaker Champ Clark last Monday, 
the day of the publication of the manufacturers’ mani- 
festo, Mr. Clark said, in outlining the work of Congress 
in the immediate future: “A revision of the tariff to a 
revenue basis, or as close an approximation thereto as 
may be possible, will be the most important matter this 
session. It will unquestionably be the overshadowing 
issue in 1812. We Democrats welcome that issue.” 
Other problems which, in the opinion of the Speaker, 
will receive attention before adjournment include the 
amendment of the Sherman anti-trust law in order to 
add to its efficiency, legislation limiting the power of 
the courts to issue injunctions in labor disputes, and a 
modification of the scope of contempt proceedings. 


ad 


Str Epwarp GrEy’s speech in explanation of the 
activities of the foreign office in the Moroccan contro- 
versy in Persian affairs, and in the larger sphere of Anglo- 
German relations, presented so convincing a summary of 
firmness combined with moderation that the House of 
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Commons which heard it last Monday overwhelmingly 
indorsed the policy of the ministry, and thus averted a 
cabinet crisis which appeared, three or four days earlier, 
to be in prospect in the immediate future. Sir Edward 
frankly informed the Commons that Lloyd- -George’s 
speech, which produced so painful an effect in Berlin at 
the moment when the diplomatic conflict between France 
and Germany was at its acutest stage, represented the 
deliberate sentiment of the government and was de- 
signed to prevent the partition of Morocco between 
Germany and France, without reference to British 
interests and without the admission of Downing Street 
to a part in the negotiations. In explaining the diplo- 
matic aid given to France by Great Britain, Sir Edward 
pointed out that “it would be a disastrous policy for 
Great Britain to allow it to be understood that she would 
in no circumstances give her friends assistance if at- 
tacked.” 
& 


Tue friendly relations between Great Britain and 
Russia in Persia were explained with complete candor by 
the secretary for foreign affairs in his notable statement 
to Parliament. Sir Edward pointed out that the exist- 
ing agreement was designed to prevent either country 
from obtaining any undue advantage over the other in 
the territory affected by the understanding. He also 
announced without equivocation that the British foreign 
office is in thorough sympathy with Russia’s attitude 
toward the Persian government, and gave it to be under- 
stood that Persia cannot indefinitely retain the services 
of W. Morgan Shuster, the American financial expert 
whose recent act as treasurer-general, in seizing the 
property of a brother of the deposed Shah, who is en- 
joying the protection of Russia, resulted in the ultimatum 
presented at Teheran less than three weeks ago. To this 
demand for an apology and for the restoration of the se- 
questrated property the Persian government at the 
end of last week replied with a surrender which evidently 
marks the beginning of the end of Mr. Shuster’s struggle 
to rehabilitate Persia financially. 


ot 


A DELICATE international question was raised last week 
by the unofficial announcement of the intention of the 
Italian government to force the Dardanelles, in order to 
convince Turkey of the necessity of surrendering its 
rights to sovereignty in Tripolitania. The issuance of 
the ballon d’essai at Rome was followed promptly by 
the declaration at St. Petersburg that Russia could not 
regard such a proceeding with equanimity. Simulta- 
neously the British press began to discuss with interest 
the possibility of a violation by Italy of the treaties of 
1841, 1856, and 1871, whereby the historic straits have 
been held to be closed to the warships of foreign powers. 
This prohibition is aimed especially at Russia, which 
by its operations is debarred from sending out its war- 
ships from the Black Sea, the only stretch of coast that 
has open ports all the year round. Yet, in view of the 
danger of naval attack to which the opening of the 
Dardanelles would expose her Black Sea littoral, it is 
Russia that takes the first step to prevent the violation of 
the agreement that was designed to hold her a prisoner. 


at 


THE desire of the Italians to strike a blow at Turkey 
nearer home is the outcome of the conviction at Rome 
that the present semi-guerilla tactics of the Turks and 
Arabs on the outposts of the Italian army of invasion in 
Tripolitania can be continued indefinitely, with com- 
paratively small loss to the defenders of the country, but 
with disastrous results to the morale and health of the 
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invading troops. The advance movement of the Italians 
is necessarily slow. Every step of the way is being con- 
tested with desperation by a fanatical enemy to whom 
death at the hands of the unbelievers is but the opening 
gate to paradise with its delights. Therefore, the con- 
viction is growing at Rome that some more effective 
method must be adopted soon to convince the Turks at 
home that Italy has both the inclination and the means 
to enforce the demand for the abandonment of Turkish 
pretensions to a sovereignty which at best has been 
more theoretical than effectively real. Hence the proj- 
ect to force the Dardanelles. 


Brevities, 


A man of high standing and great wealth was heard 
to say, with an air of self-satisfaction, that he had never 
voted. What a traitor to those who fought with arms 
and pens to get the vote for him! 


The Modern Review, published in Calcutta, devotes 
many pages of its November issue to appreciations of the 
life and services to India of Miss Margaret Noble, better 
known, perhaps, as Sister Nivedita, who died in Darjiling, 
India, October 13. 


Family devotion is said to have vanished from the 
modern home, but one of the sweetest of domestic hours 
is that spent around the piano on Sunday evening in 
singing hymns. Our children will do the same for their 
families some day, when the fathers and mothers of this 
generation are gone. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Unitarian Book Room. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The letter of Mr. St. John in the last issue of the Register 
remonstrating at the action of the directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in removing the Book Room 
from the headquarters at 25 Beacon Street, and pleading 
for its restoration, represents what appears to be a some- 
what wide-spread misunderstanding. ‘The Book Room 
maintained at headquarters for the past four years was 
not conducted by the American Unitarian Association, 
but was a part of the activities of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. It was discontinued, and the stock 
turned over to the Congregational bookstore across the 
street by a vote of the directors of that society. 

The directors of the Sunday School Society have given 
careful consideration to the complaints which have fol- 
lowed their action, and last month adopted a resolution 
asking the president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to appoint a committee to meet with a committee 
of the Sunday School Society, and confer about the prob- 
lem of the Book Room. ‘This committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Lawrance, Lane, and Casson for the Sunday 
School Society and Messrs. Eliot, Long, and Howe for 
the Association, has duly conferred, and will report its 
conclusions to the next meetings of the two boards of 
directors. After the respective boards have considered 
the report, a statement will doubtless be issued, setting 
forth the reasons and arguments which influenced the 
directors of the Sunday School Society to discontinue 
the Book Room and describing the policy which may be 
hereafter pursued. 

F. StanLeEy Howe, 


Secretary of the Joint Committee. 
Boston, Mass. 
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In the Midst of Life. 


The Jester won to the mountain peak 
And turned to gaze behind. 

“Was that a path for a step so weak? 
Thank God that I was blind. 


“The sunlit stretch where I laughed so loud, 
Did it skirt that precipice? 

The bridge where I stood to sketch the cloud, 
Did it span that black abyss? 


“When I turned aside to the little stream, 
Was that sombre tarn so near? 

Was the eagle’s swoop in the evening gleam 
On the bones I see from here?”’ 


He faced to the front again; his sight 
Could scarce discern the track; 

The slope on the left with mist was white, 
And the wood below was black. 


Into a hollow just ahead 
The pathway crept along. ; 
“Enough is hid for mirth,” he said; 
And the curlew heard his song. 
—E. T. Hopkins. 


A Touch of Frost. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The year is verging toward age, but its blithe cheerful- 
ness, its tender glory, seem to hold the essence of youth 
and the secret of happiness. Our northern October, and 
even much of November, often put the purple patch on 
our changeable and capricious climate, and make life 
intensely worth while both for the sight of the eye and 
the satisfaction of the soul. For a few days or weeks at, 
a time the weather tries, like a naughty and capricious 
but affectionate child, to see how good it can be, and its 
very best is comparable with weather in the most favored 
parts of the earth. 

“Talk” about the weather is thought to be a very stale 
subject, employed only by commonplace people with 
not two ideas in the head. But is there anything that 
touches more nearly our lives, our spirits, our temper 
and enjoyments? Let us rejoice, therefore, in the glory 
of our autumnal earth, and be not ashamed to sing praises 
for its beneficence to the Giver of all good. Our autumn 
generally mellows up into something so delightful we can 
reconcile ourselves to having no spring and a fire-bath 
called summer. ‘The real golden heart of it is not revealed 
until the first touch of frost, the little dainty caressing 
touch of silvery whiteness, like a baby’s hand patting 
the cheek of mother earth. It tips the low shrubs with 
searlet and yellow, gives a new and richer flavor to the 
grapes, thrills exquisitely through the quince and apple, 
and is too light and illusive to turn the edges of the garden 
flowers to the hue of mourning. At the first ray of the 
sun it flits away and leaves the vividly green grass 
gemmed with small diamond drops. 

Plato thought of virtue as a harmony, and thus we 
might speak of the choicest of our autumn days, after the 
first frost, as the golden mien of nature, the anticipation 
of a morally and physically perfected earth. After that 
first shy intimation of the coming death in its silvery 
meshes spread over the ground, the earth grows rich, 
the air suave and bland from day to day. ‘The first red 
leaf comes upon the sumac, the first scarlet blazes out 
on the swamp maple, the first touch of crimson and purple 
on the vine over the wall, while the fringed gentian opens 
its shy baby eyes in the back lot, and the golden rod 
mixes with the aster, making carpets of purple dye. 

The frost has pried open the prickly chestnut burr and 
the: tight-fingered envelope of the hickory nut, and they 
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patter down upon dead leaves with soft, suggestive thud 
that calls the truant boys and girls like a bugle blast. 
Nutting-time is a rare, rich time for marauders and pio- 
neers, bound on voyages of discovery to the next wood-lot. 
But the squirrels and the chipmunks are there before 
the boys. ‘They take their tithes very early in the morn- 
ing. After a long absence, owing to ruthless hunters, 
the gray squirrels have come back to their old family seats. 
Very young ones abound, so disproportionate in body to 
the length of tail they seem like comic actors on a tight 
rope, as they dash up and down the tree trunks, and take 
flying leaps from branch to branch. They come close to 
my window, peer in with an impudent little grin on their 
faces, pluck off the acorns, and lean over the edge of a 
branch to see them patter down on the dry leaves below. 
The squirrels are late-comers, but the chipmunks have 
been with us always. It is impossible to drive them 
away. ‘They scramble up the walls of the house like 
lizards, and at night we hear them holding their parties 
and receptions on the roof. They are the oldest inhabi- 
tants, and they will not yield their rights to such late 
squatters and interlopers as ourselves. The mildness 
of the late autumn has brought some new varieties of 
birds. They remain a day, a week, flit about our woods 
uttering strange notes, and then flit away. Our woods 
now are only a wayside inn, a rest house for transients. 
The nuthatch and downy woodpecker are still with us. 
I see often a veteran woodpecker climbing a tall oak 
with the agility of a steeple-jack, and plunging into his 
hole with the air of saying, ‘““My house is my castle.” 
In the security of that inaccessible place, what to him is the 
war in China, or the disturbances in Tripoli? nor are the 
terrors of winter anything to him. He is of the little 
wild “‘fowle”’ Saint Francis loved and Chaucer celebrated. 
Now, on a windy day after the first frost the leaves 
with which the air is filled fly and skip and pirouette 
like birds of gay plumage. The clouds fly, kites fly, 
everything seems in delighted, gleeful motion. At first 
the color was a mere dash or dot, like a telegraphic message 
from the air, writing mysterious words in cabalistic signs. 
A peculiar sense of good will and beneficence streams 
from these days, the happiest of the year in our change- 
able climate. The languors of the spring and summer, 
the slight sense of melancholy that hangs on the verge of 
the horizon, are all dissipated by the tangs of the frost, 
delicious like the slight acidity of some old-fashioned 
apples, the seek-no-further, the New Town pippin we loved 
in childhood. All the air tastes of that delicate touch 
of frost not severe enough to blast and blacken the 
dahlias, astors, the cosmos, and chrysanthemums, still 
blooming in the garden beds. It is the golden calm of 
oncoming old age, when the heart is full of peace and life, 
a rich garner of experience and hope. The years have 
brought their sorrow, disappointments, griefs, and losses, 
but they are discounted on certain days of calm and tem- 
pered brightness. A reconciling spirit steals in. What 
has been overlived, what has failed, the great sorrows, 
the anxieties and fears that brought wrinkles, blanched 
the hair, and dimmed the eye, have been fused in the 
passing of time into something of tender experience and 
patient discipline, of instruction and reconciliation, like 
the golden glow that begins to pulse through the world. 
When the frost falls upon the hair, there is nothing much 
more of startling, dramatic, or wonderful to expect of life. 
But faith and hope and love and trust remain; and, if the 
time to enjoy is short, still the joy of the present blends 
with all the past, stretches into the future, as light from 
the declining sun, and even touches a world unrealized, a 
perspective dim, but wonderful, with the wonder of God’s 
great mysteries. Some of the decorations of life may have 
dropped off like the falling leaves; but the solid supér- 
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structure, the beauty of form, illimitable sketches of view, 
and ground of confidence and trust remain. 

The forest still brightens magically with wonderful 
effects of illumination, so you know not whether the 
sun shines or the air is mimicking its glory. The effects 
are so capricious,fyou would watch them, saying to your- 
self, What next? It is short-lived, but so splendid, we will 
not think of the end, we will enjoy these moments to the 
full. How many good and gracious things we spoil by 
thinking of: the end! Anticipating the killing black 
frost when the silvery white frost is creating loveliness, 
anticipating evil in tasting good, fearing the death of the 
flowers while we smell the perfume of the rose, casting our 
shadow of dread over the present when we should be 
hoarding brightness to illumine the dark days when they 
appear. 

Fear is the great enemy of our sunny hours, the fear of 
change, the fear of death, the fear of what comes after 
death, fear that will not let us taste the whole sweetness 
of any hour without mingling with it some drops of 
gloomy bitter anticipation. 

The cricket probably knows how short is his engage- 
ment in the great orchestra of nature, but he varies not 
his cheerful note. Let us follow his example when we 
stand on the verge of the shortest day. On an exception- 
ally fine “‘spell’”’ of weather lighting like a rare bird of 
passage on our shores, there are people who shake the head 
and mutter something about ‘‘a weather breeder.’” Then 
there are benighted folk,—don’t we all know them, to our 
sorrow?—who, on the brightest and sweetest day of the 
year coming when a little past due, proclaim lugubriously 
a deadly cold winter or a blazing hot summer, and thus 
take a grim satisfaction in spoiling the lovely present 
by gloomy pictures of the near future. And we may 
well exclaim with the wise old dame of much tried soul, 
“Deliver me from all hell-fire preachers, and them 
prophets that predict frost or the end of the world be- 


tween hayin’ time and corn huskin’. 
Summit, N.J. 


The Creed of the Happy Life. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


For noble youth and for all, who would always live in the spirit of 
youth. 

We are here to serve the good, to find the good, to make 
it prevail, to overcome evil and change it to good. We 
are not here to get money; we can do better; we intend 
to do the work which makes money worth having. We 
are not here to seek pleasure; we can do better; we will 
find pleasure in making the good grow. We are not here 
for honors or office or men’s thanks or praise. We wish 
the reality: we live to bring good things to pass. To 
have a hand in accomplishing them is reward enough. 

We seek every kind of good. We propose to win health, 
and clean and joyous use of the body; we propose loving 
and happy homes, faithful work and honest trade; we 
propose beautiful cities and worthy education for all 
children; we propose the pleasures of art, music, and noble 
books; we work for a coming people, true-hearted, 
righteous, loyal, free of hatred, caste, and prejudice, 
bound together in peace and a growing good-will. This 
is civilization; this is the Kingdom of God, dearly bought 
by the tears and blood of heroes and patriots, the out- 
come of the prophecies of all the lovers of men. This 
is the meaning of the Christmas bells, ringing through 
the centuries. We have sworn our allegiance to bring 
this to pass. 

Herein is the rule of every kind of noble efficiency. We 
appeal to the children at school: do your best; apply 
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‘your will to your tasks; fit yourselves to be honest workers, 


and helpers of men. We appeal to our youth: make 
good for all that you cost; pour out your energy; be 
of use, wherever you are; do not ask what we shall get, 
but what can we do. We appeal to the weak and the 
ill and the weary and the defeated: take a new hold on 
life; give what you have for the good; smile again on the 
world; and die if you must, with your face to the front. 
To do good is to enter into the current of the Eternal Life. 

We have now the secret of freedom. We are freed from 
fear, for we hold that the stars in their courses move for 
the triumph of goodness. Weare free of envy and 
jealousy. Whoever does any kind of good is our friend. 
Whoever produces more excellent workmanship, who- 
ever shows greater skill, whoever sings better, builds 
more substantially, paints more beautiful pictures, loves 
more truly, lives more nobly, serves more grandly, we 
give him the glad hand of our fellowship. The smile of 
the child, the patience of the mother or teacher, the 
faithfulness of the workman, the gift of precious lives 
to save life, all these things stir us to add our little con- 
tribution to the commonwealth of all peoples. 

This rule constitutes life, to do all we can, at all times 
and for all, and as long as life lasts. The more com- 
pletely we give ourselves up to obey, the more are we 
satisfied. Rest and refreshment and open visions lie 
this way. We draw on the inexhaustible fountains; 
we live as sons and daughters of God; we share in his 
thought, we share in the work of his love, we share in the 
mighty will which guides the world. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


Child Labor. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


Some seventy years ago Mrs. Browning wrote “The 
Cry of the Children,’’ which so stirred the heart of Eng- 
land that reforms were made, improving the lot of child- 
toilers in the mines and factories of Great Britain. The 
time has come for a wide-spread agitation in behalf of 
juvenile workers in America. 

For one thing there should be a determined effort to 
secure full information on the subject: statistics as to the 
number of boys and girls under sixteen who are obliged 
to work the year around, data concerning their parents, 
and the reasons for such employment of minors, and 
other items relating to illiteracy, hours of labor, occu- 
pations in which children are engaged, etc. ‘There should 
also be an organized movement to arouse public opinion 
and to influence legislation, for both agencies must be 
utilized in bringing about reform. 

At present there is a lack of knowledge as to the extent 
of child labor in the United States. The census reports 
so far published do not cover the ground. The number 
of child-workers in France is roughly estimated at a 
half million. In our own land figures are far from being 
approximate, but it is a considerable army. Newsboys 
in their teens and younger are numerous in all of our large 
cities. Shops and department stores hire boys and girls 
by tens of thousands. Mills and factories employ a host 
of children, and in some States they are allowed to labor 
in mines. 

Some years ago Charities gave an analysis of child-labor 
statistics, showing the social loss of early wage-earning. 
It was based on material furnished by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New York, relating to 
185,560 applicants between ten and sixteen years of age, 
95 per cent. of them from towns of 25,000 and over in 
thirty States. Of 163,176 insurance applicants, 16,627, 
or 10.19 per cent., were employed. Using this propor- 
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tion, the writer concludes that there are upward of a third 
of a million boy and girl workers between ten and sixteen 
in the urban population of these thirty States. Probably 
this is an underestimate. The great majority of these 
workers are boys, one-third of whom are mill and factory 
hands; over one-fourth are at “jobs,” less than four per 
cent. are engaged at trades (printers, bakers, barbers, or 
tailors); between two and three per cent. are miners 
(most of them in Pennsylvania); and there are some 
“office boys.’’ One-third of the girls employed are in 
factories and textile mills, 37 per cent. do “housework” 
(paid service), while others are dressmakers and clerks. 

One investigator of the problem of child labor in the 
United States says: “‘From statistics I have been able 
to gather, it seems there are at the present time about 
800 cotton mills in the South, distributed chiefly among 
the States of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, in which 20,000 children from five years of age 
upward are toiling out their lives under the most depress- 
ing and debasing conditions, before which the African 
slavery of the past pales into insignificance. . . . Boys 
and girls of six years up to eleven and twelve work thirteen 
hours in some of these mills. 
six o’clock A.M. to six o’clock P.M., and, worse still, from six 
P.M. to six A.M., with one-half hour for lunch. . . . Their 
lunch, consisting of corn bread and bacon, is eaten on the 
floor, where afterward they fall asleep, to be awakened 
by water dashed in their faces or by the rough kicks of the 
foreman.’ As to wages, the pay ranges from nine cents 
to thirty-two cents a day for exertion that literally wrings 
the sweat from their brows and deforms their bodies. 

Some of these little bread-winners are lads under six- 
teen employed in glass-bottle factories of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Over one thou- 
sand boys who ought to be in school are in factories of 
Southern New Jersey. Not so very long ago the laws of 
this Commonwealth allowed youngsters of twelve to work 
in glass factories as ‘“‘blowers’ dogs”’; that is, to carry 
bottles from the moulder to the annealing oven. The 
work is described as being ‘“‘almost torture,’ because of 


the intense heat and the smoke and the fumes. The chil- 
dren have to work night and day. 
But New Jersey is not alone in its shame. Conditions 


prevailing in this “‘boy-destroying trade’’ in Illinois are 
simply terrible. Some years ago, when the first effective 
child-labor law of Illinois was enacted, it prohibited the 
employment of children under fourteen years of age in 
factories and workshops. In many instances this humane 
restriction has been evaded. Large numbers of dissolute 
men and women made a practice of gathering orphan 
boys from the poorhouses of five counties adjacent to the 
city of Alton and from the poorhouses and orphan asylums 
of St. Louis. They made affidavits as guardians of the 
children that the lads were fourteen years of age when 
they were really from eight to eleven. These conscience- 
less ‘‘guardians”’ then proceeded to live upon the wages 
of the children, which amounted to from forty to sixty 
cents a day, according to the strength and skill of the boys. 
There was no restriction upon night work, any child who 
was eligible for work at all (often by means of perjured 
affidavit of parent or ‘‘guardian’’) was used indifferently 
by night or by day; and little fellows were often found at 
work at two o’clock in the morning. On going out into 
the black,"cold winter morning from the heat and glare 
of the glass ovens, the boys and lads went, as the men did, 
to the nearest saloons to swallow the cheap drinks sold 
just across the street from the works. All the boys used 
tobacco, generally chewing it. They were for the most 
part undersized, illiterate, profane, and vulgar. They 
were wrecked in body and mind before entering upon 
the long adolescence known to children of the well-to-do. 
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One distressing feature is the sharp contrast between’ 
the heat of the glass-ovens and the frost of the winter 
morning, which causes rheumatism and affections of the 
throat and lungs, so that many of the boys die before 
reaching the age of apprenticeship, from diseases due 
directly to the circumstances attending their work, and 
more common elsewhere among adults than among 
juveniles. The present child-labor law of Illinois has 
changed the situation, in that it provides a better system 
of registering children and reduces the number of hours of 
labor from ten to eight a day for boys under sixteen, and 
they are not permitted to work after six o’clock. Un- 
fortunately, night work goes on in other glass-manufactur- 
ing States. 

The lot of many newsboys is as deplorable as that of 
boys working in glass-bottle factories. Some of them 
are in the streets selling papers all day and in the evening. 

One of the evils attendant upon child labor is the in- 
creasing illiteracy in our great industrial States. The 
influx of foreigners has something to do with it, but the 
employment of children of both sexes is also responsible. 
For example, the boys and girls of Russian beet-workers 
in Colorado put in long hours in the fields. ‘Those who 
are over six years old have little time to play and only a 
term of perhaps sixteen weeks of school (in the winter). 
They look sturdy, and yet their vitality is sapped at the 
period of life when they should be growing physically and 
intellectually. In some ways these rural workers are 
better off than the factory children in the cities of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. 

The problem of child labor is one of national importance. 
Is the blood of children the price of prosperity? Is not the 
employment of juveniles poor economy in the long run? 
The menace of the sweat-shop is not only invalidism: 
vice, crime, pauperism, and other evils follow in its train. 
Let the story of the wrongs and horrors of child slavery 
be published, and an aroused public seritiment be crystal- 
lized in legislation requiring attendance of thirty-six weeks 
in school during the year by children under sixteen. Low 
wages of men is another factor of the problem. 

Lord Shaftesbury spent forty years dragging the chil- 
dren of England out of the clutches of those who would 
exploit them. The abuses he fought exist in America a 
century later. Young lives are still sacrificed for greed. 
This enslavement of minors is the tragedy of our social 


life. 
Des Mornes, IA. 


Spiritual Life, 


It is the continuity of life that tests the continuity of 
character, ‘‘the same dull round’’ and common task each 
day renewed, year after year, each unromantic as the 
last.—John W. Chadwick. 


One of the best things in the gospel of Jesus is the 
stress it lays on small things. It ascribes more value to 
quality than to quantity: it teaches that God does not 
ask how much we do, but how we do it.—J. F. Clarke. 


vt 


What comfort, what strength, what economy, there is 
in order,—material order, intellectual order, moral 
order! Order means light and peace, inward liberty, 
and free command over one’s self. Order is power.— 


Amiel’s Journal. 
Pd 


No one can tell the unending power for good which 
each of us may have in our homes, among our fellow- 
men, by faith in them,—how far we can strengthen their 
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feeble desire for God and all good. Care, then, for the 
soul of people, and for the soul of what they do, as well as 
of what they are.—Henry W. Foote. 

5d 


Let us be content to do little if God sets us at little 
tasks. It is but pride and self-will which says, “Give 
me something huge to fight, and I should enjoy that; 
but why make me sweep the dust?’’—Charles Kingsley. 


The Unity of History. 


The historian in whose eyes the history of mankind 
is a Unity cannot separate into two halves the evolution 
of what is Christian and what belongs to other religions. 
This is the fundamental thought which has led us to 
search throughout the whole of the Orient for material 
which may be brought to bear upon the religion of the 
Bible, to seek throughout the whole world for analogies 
to Biblical phenomena, and so it is not from the outside 
that the flood of the history of religion has broken in 
upon Biblical study: we ourselves opened the gates to 
it. This spirit of the history of religion must and will 
work its way into all branches of theology. ‘The historian 
of the Church who treats of the monks may not overlook 
the fact that quite a similar institution exists in India. 
He who turns his attention to the origin of the Bible 
must consider also the fact that the divine inspiration 
has been attributed to a large and different collection of 
writings, and the student of dogma must not lose sight 
of the existence of other religions as well. 

This spirit of religious history will take its own course, 
_which will not be stayed by any anxiety or ill will, by any 
mistakes which at the beginning of such an inquiry are 
unavoidable and are well known, by any politics of 
university or government circles. The enthusiasm to 
which its thoughts give rise (for the widening of all prob- 
lems does awake enthusiasm) will overcome all obstacles. 
On all theological tendencies it will have its effect, and we 
can see its traces even now: it will work its way more 
and more into the inquiries into the Old Testament. 
The better we understand the great civilized peoples of 
the East, the more shall we recognize their inner and 
outer relation to Israel. The future commentaries on 
the books of Psalms and Proverbs will treat also the other 
similar productions of the East. He who will describe 
the priesthood and the sacrificial code of Israel will col- 
lect and give an account of all kinds of priesthood and 
sacrifice which have ever existed, as well as the place 
which Israel takes in the general history of priesthood and 
sacrifice. One problem will be well worth solving, and 
that is a comparison between the Israelitish narratives 
with those of the whole world; for there is indeed nothing 
so international as narrative literature. A work of com- 
parison will afford material enough for whole generations 
of scholars. 

The total result will certainly not be the disappearance 
of the separative peculiarities of Israel and its religion: 
it will be rather that this religion will shine forth all the 
more brightly in its marvellous greatness. Moreover 
the impression which one previously had, that this re- 
ligion was originally a most primitive one, will also dis- 
appear. We shall see more and more what a long and 
undeniably great history mankind had already behind it 
before any such religion could possibly appear. And 
perhaps one day the time will come when the Christian 
community all realize that this study is really capable 
of serving it, inasmuch as it makes the treasures of the 
Bible dearer and more valuable than ever, and places the 
wonderful picture of the history of Biblical truth ever 
more luminously before it. D. HERMANN GUNKEL. 
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Love and Death. 


Alas that men must see 
Love before Death! 
Else they content might be 
With their short breath; 
Aye, glad, when the pale sun 
Showed restless Day was done, 
And endless Rest begun. 


Glad, when with strong, cool hand 
Death clasped their own, 

And with a strange command 
Hushed every moan; 

Glad to have finished pain, 

And labor wrought in vain, 

Blurred by Sin’s deepening stain. 


But Love’s ins stent voice 

Bids Self to flee— 
“Live that I may rejoice, 

Live on, for me!”’ 
So, for Love’s cruel mind, 
Men fear this Rest to find, 
Nor know great Death is kind! 

—Margaret Deland. 


The Relation of Religion to Current Forms of Mysticism. 


BY REV. GEORGE R. DODSON, PH.D. 


ili 


All constructions, even those of thought, rest upon 
foundations. Scierce is based upon presuppositions, 
philosophy begins with assumptions, ethics starts with 
preferences and judgments of worth, and religion is 
ultimately a vital reaction, a native faith in the ration- 
ality of man, and in moral order and goodness as the heart 
of the world. In the following attempt to state the 
relation of religion to current forms of mysticism certain 
principles have been taken for granted. Underlying the 
discussion is the assumption—or, rather, the conviction— 
that clear thinking is of the greatest service to the moral 
and religious life; that men in general mean well, but that 
their intent is vague and ill-defined; and that, conse- 
quently, evil is wrought by want of thought as well as 
by want of will. The sorrows of the world are not due 
solely, or even chiefly, to badness of heart, but to con- 
fused ideas and ignorance of our true interests. ‘The 
great task of this time, and perhaps of all time, is, on the 
one hand, to discover the processes of nature which we 
can use, or to which we must adjust ourselves, and, on 
the other, to give adequate statement to the noble and 
beautiful ideals to which our instincts point. ‘The apostle 
of clear thinking and moral insight renders a service of 
incalculable value. He is, par excellence, the savior of 
men. When he appears, he does not need to indulge 
in fiery denunciation or passionate exhortation. Men 
resent being instructed how to feel; but they crave light 
on their problems and help in understanding the high 
purposes that lie implicit in the depths of their hearts. 
Human nature can be trusted to react properly in the 
realized and appreciated presence of the true, the beauti- 
ful, and the good. 

I am also making an assumption of fundamental im- 
portance concerning the attitude of our group of free 
churches. It is that our chief interest lies, not in religion 
nor in ethics nor science nor art nor social reform, but 
in a life in which all these have their appropriate and 
organic place. Our supreme ideal is the further develop- 
ment and perfecting of the individual and social life. 
We desire to avoid asceticism, for we have no enmity 
to any of the impulses of our nature, and we abhor the 
fanaticism that would sacrifice all interests in life to 
one, Our ideal is not to destroy any part of our com- 
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plex hereditary endowment, but to construct out of the 
materials nature gives us a rich and harmonious life. 
For us morality is the organization of all natural inter- 
ests, and religion is their consecration. ‘This is a great 
ideal. But nothing less, no mutilated conception of 
what our nature may come to be, can win our supreme 
admiration and love. We care for health, for rational 
ideas, for a knowledge of the processes of nature, for the 
cultivation of our artistic capacities, for properly devel- 
oped social feeling, for morality and religion, since all 
these are essential parts of a truly human life. Each 
one is an indispensable element in the normal and com- 
plete whole, yet no one of them alone is the good. 

This is as true of religion as of the rest. The unre- 
ligious man is ‘‘not all there.’’ His development has 
been arrested. In him life has not come to flower. One 
for whom the religious history of humanity has no sig- 
nificance, who has no appreciation of or sympathy with 
the aspirations of the ages, is not a complete man. As 
in the case of the color blind and those devoid of esthetic 
feeling, something is lacking in his make-up. He may 
be an exact thinker, but his thinking will have the de- 
fect of being too mechanical. As his thought processes 
go on, we can hear the click of the wheels. He may 
also be very honest and earnest, for it is possible to do 
right without hope and even in despair; nevertheless, 
it is better to live in the spirit of trust and to be 
strengthened by the conviction that truth, justice, and 
love are the winning forces in the universe. Conversely, 
he who makes religion his exclusive interest is in even 
worse case. For there is no exception to the law that 
whatever is isolated from the rest of life is deprived of 
its function, and thereby loses all beauty and value. 
Fanaticism is as repulsive, and, in the long run, as in- 
jurious as vice. Life, then, is the great word, for this 
includes all values. Our deepest longing is for an ordered 
and unified life, with every normal interest represented 
and in its proper place. Physical health, intellectual and 
esthetic activity, and moral enthusiasm are to be indis- 
solubly blended in a life that in its heights rises into 
worship, reverence, trust, gladness, and love. 

The question, then, as to the relation of religion to 
current forms of mysticism is really a question as to the 
significance and practical value of these mysticisms to 
men and women of this temper and spirit and concep- 
tion of life. Of course, nothing human is without some 
significance, and those who desire to understand, to 
appreciate and do justice to the many phases of the in- 
tellectual, emotional, and practical life of our race very 
naturally seek to know their proper attitude to the mys- 
ticisms of the day. If there is anything of value in what 
enlists the interest of so many of our fellow-men, we 
want it; and if what is heralded as new thought and 
a nobler faith is but a recrudescence of old superstition, 
then it is important to us and to our children to recog- 
nize the fact. 

What is mysticism? Certainly it is a subject about 
which most minds are mystified. The word has many 
meanings, good and bad, and every writer seems to feel 
at liberty to define it anew. To some it signifies the 
essence of religion, the highest spirituality, and they 
therefore speak of it in eulogistic terms. Others use it 
as a collective name for aberrant forms of belief, for 
venerable superstitions that from time to time appear 
with new labels, and for a morbid interest in the occult 
and obscure, in hysterical phenomena, in malicious animal 
magnetism, secret arcana, esoteric Buddhisms, mahat- 
mas, astral guides, solar biology, palmistry, spiritual 
vibrations, and all similar fantastic products of undis- 
ciplined minds. Von Hartmann defines mysticism as the 
inspiration of the unconscious, and finds something mys- 
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tical in instinct, in the inspirations of the creative artist, 
and even in the conceptions of the philosopher so far as 
he is original. 

The French thinker Bergson says, ‘If by mysticism be 
meant (as it almost always is nowadays) a reaction against 
positive science, the doctrine I defend is in the end only 
a protest against mysticism.” 

In religious history the name of mystics has generally 
been given to those who long for absorbtion in the Abso- 
lute, and desire to give up their personality in immediate 
union with God. Furthermore, men and women of the 
highest rationality sometimes have experiences which 
they know not how to explain, and so in their map of 
life they mark these unexplored regions ‘‘mystical.’’ 
The word has other meanings, but to make a complete 
list of them would be as difficult and wearisome as it 
is unnecessary. 

In order to get them out of the way, let us deal with 
the unpleasant aspects of the subject first. One of the 
saddest of sights, to those who are interested in the 
Spiritual welfare of our race, is that of the manifest in- 
ability of many to distinguish between the useful concepts 
of recent science and the lingering superstitions of bar- 
barous and even of savage times. Science is confused 
with pseudo-science, and nervous disorders with spiritual 
life. Many of the current forms of mysticism are in 
reality very old. Though proclaimed as new thought, 
they date from the old stone age. ‘They are the surviving 
fancies of primitive men, and constitute a sort of under- 
ground religion which has surface manifestations in every 
century. Surely, by religion we can mean nothing less 
than the flowering of life and its aspiration to greater 
heights of spiritual progress, so that to look for it in the 
region of the occult is to make the greatest of all mis- 
takes; it is to go to the slums for cleanliness, purity, 
and beauty. Many of the phenomena which were once 
looked upon as evidences of spiritual development are 
now known to be signs of incipient dissolution. The un- 
happy subjects of these automatisms, ecstasies, and 
epilepsies are usually of hysterical constitution, and they 
are nearing the borderland, not of the spiritual world, 
but of insanity. Even if a small percentage of these 
phenomena should be shown by the psychic researchers 
to demand a different interpretation, the diagnosis which 
the alienists and pathological psychologists have made of 
the spiritualistic and occult movement as a whole would 
remain correct. When will the good people who fall vic- 
tims to this delusion learn that without technical knowl- 
edge and special training no one is fitted for investigation 
in this region, and that the psychological amateur at a 
séance is as helpless as a child in a chemical laboratory? 

Although the phenomena which are cited as evidence 
of the truth of spiritualism are now generally regarded 
by men of science as for the most part belonging in the 
category of nervous and mental disorder rather than in 
that of religion and the spiritual life, this particular 
mysticism retains many adherents. It has survived 
numerous exposures and will long survive, since what 
it rests on is a will to believe in such things. ‘The result 
is that those who have been disillusioned often fall victims 
to new mysticisms. Thus, many theosophists are ex- 
spiritualists, and after the English Society of Psychical 
Research had shown Madame. Blavatsky to be one of 
the most accomplished impostors in history, some lovers 
of the occult have simply turned to new varieties of the 
same sort of thing. ‘To theosophy as a gospel of universal 
brotherhood no one can have any objection, but it is 
discouraging to witness the interest taken in it as a mystic 
philosophy. ‘Thus the ‘‘Century Path,’ sent out by the 
Woman’s Theosophical Propaganda League from Point 
Loma, Cal. contains an account of a leeture, delivered 
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by a theosophical speaker before an audience that 
filled the Isis Theatre in San Diego, on a great criminal 
trial then going on in New York City; and this official 
bulletin gives us to understand that the eminent lawyer 
who twelve or fifteen hours later made a speech on which 
a human life depended, “followed and duplicated” the 
estimate of the California mystic in every particular. 
In doing this, he was obliged to utterly change his atti- 
tude and to undergo a complete revolution of opinion, 
so completely was his thought dominated by that of an 
occultist speaker three thousand miles away. 

This is the twentieth century, when the people can 
read, when every township has its free school, and when 
science is making marvellous progress; yet these things 
can be and stich a movement can find adherents among 
people of wealth and high social position. A visitor 
to one of our great cities, being asked for his impres- 
sions, instantly replied that one of the things that as- 
tonished him most was the large number of advertising 
astrologers, palmists, and clairvoyants. Presumably all 
these psychic charlatans find customers, and they witness 
to the existence of numbers of people who long for health, 
wealth, honor, love, and happiness, but who, not having 
the energy and ability to win these good things in normal 
and legitimate ways, confess their weakness by seeking 
the assistance of occult powers. It is ever so: even in 
the old Biblical story it was only when Saul’s own powers 
failed him that he turned for help to witches and ghosts. 

Higher in its nature and especially in the character of 
its clientéle, but still belonging in the list of mystic cults, 
is Christian Science. Although its position and claims 
are quite definite, and its place in modern: thought and 
life not hard to determine, it is extremely difficult to set 
forth its true nature without seeming to be ungenerous 
or uncharitable. We are accustomed to take men and 
systems by their best side, and, as far as possible, to ignore 
their defects. This is, indeed, usually the best way. 
But it is sometimes necessary to consider the other sides 
also, and in such cases there is nothing for the critic but 
to be sincere and thorough-going, while endeavoring to 
be also both generous and just. Now Christian Science 
has its beneficent side. It appears to be a gospel of de- 
liberate cheer, and as such to repeat the wise advice 
of Paul to think on the things that are true, honorable, 
just, pure, lovely, and of good report. For those un- 
happy individuals who have been absorbed in their 
miseries, fears, and worries, and have suffered from a 
sort of cramp in their minds, such a redirection of their 
attention means salvation. For a good many people, 
doubtless, Christian Science means not much more than 
this. Though they nominally profess to accept the whole, 
they really take what they need and ignore the rest. 
In this they are inconsistent; but, more often than we 
suspect, it is by inconsistency that we are saved. “Life,” 
said Hegel, “is a union of opposites,” and practical people, 
those who live and carry on the world’s work and leave 
descendants to take their places, may be classed as un- 
conscious Hegelians. Life is so large and so complex, 
and our theories so partial, that it is doubtful whether 
any system of thought, or any gospel, could be carried 
in practice to its ultimate logical conclusion without 
destroying our race. In this respect Christian Science 
is not peculiar, and it is n that in our good- 
natured tolerance we should not ignore the defects that 
make it dangerous. 

For, notwithstanding the help that some people derive 
from a partial application of it, as a system, and in its 


total influence, it is a menace to rationality and even to 


life. It is evident that only a small part of any people 
can ever be members of this cult, the reason being that 
even this number can indulge in their favorite mysti- 
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cism only because their unconverted fellow-citizens, 
being in the majority, look after the public health, main- 
tain the purity of the water and milk supply, inspect the 
food, vaccinate the children, establish quarantine, isolate 
cases of contagious disease, stamp out the bubonic plague 
by wholesale destruction of infected rodents; and by 
energetic measures, directed by science, do away with 
malaria and yellow fever. But Christian Science, if it 
had the power, would abolish these life-saving activities, 
and leave us once more at the mercy of the disease-pro- 
ducing microbes in the existence of which it professes not 
to believe. Furthermore, it would.put an end to the in- 
vestigations conducted at the Pasteur and Rockefeller 
institutes and at the laboratories all over the world in 
which trained minds are working with all the resources 
of real science to master the diseases which still scourge 
our race. It is therefore comparatively safe for a few 
of our neighbors and friends to adopt this attitude of 
opposition to the physical and biological sciences, but it 
is safe only because they are few; for a general acceptance 
of this mysticism would be fatal to progress and is really 
a matter of life and death. 

The relation of Christian Science to modern life, which 
is so largely based on science and which has so much to 
hope from future discoveries, is therefore one of mani- 
fest incompatibility. This is practically acknowledged 
by the leaders of the cult. In her chief book the founder 
expresses her contempt for physical science; she rejects 
science as it is understood in all the universities of the 
world. This movement likewise claims to be Christian, 
yet it rejects the Christianity of all the great historic 
churches. An applicant for membership in the Mother 
Church of Christian Science in Boston is required to 
sign a statement that he is not a member of any church. 

This attempt to restrict believers to the mental pabulum 
furnished by the sect is a confession that it cannot en- 
dure the competition of the conceptions of physical 
science and of Christianity as interpreted by the churches, 
and that it can flourish only in a mind from which the 
great ideas that are carrying the world forward are shut 
out. This device for maintaining the purity of the faith 
is not new; and, with those who will submit to it, it is 
effective. A physician who began life as a minister, 
being troubled with doubt as to some of the doctrines of 
his sect, consulted one of the older preachers, and received 
the following reply: “I understand your difficulty, for 
I once had such doubts. But I resolved to read no books 
or papers except those published by our denomination, 
and the result is that now I have not a doubt in the 
world. I advise you to do the same.” 

When, therefore, this new mysticism comes announc- 
ing its faith in the old superstition of malicious animal 
magnetism, when it ignores or opposes the sciences which 
are the hope of civilization, when it seeks to withdraw 
its members from the intellectual and religious life of the 
world, we know at once what to think. It is never 
pleasant to be a critic and to have to conciliate the seem- 
ingly conflicting claims of politeness and kindness of 
heart with those of loyalty to truth, but these facts must 
be recognized. Truth and human welfare are so in- 
timately related that, when the former is slighted, the 
latter suffers. The pragmatic test, as ordinarily applied, 
is, in this case at least, misleading. It will not do to ap- 
prove Christian Science “because it works’; that is, 
because some sufferers believe it has brought them 
relief. For all the good it does we may be glad; but 
health, even when real, may be purchased at too great 
a price. And surely he pays too much for physical 
benefit who gains it at the sacrifice of rational views and 
of a normal attitude toward the world. We must not 
add fanaticism to our other sorrows. 
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That such occultisms and irrational systems continue 


_to flourish in the light of the twentieth century is a pain- 
ful fact for those who hold as a precious faith the im- 


plicit rationality of our race. There is, however, no 
reason for despair, and there are some comforting con- 
siderations. In the first place, the spread of these mys- 
ticisms is strictly limited by the number of minds sus- 
ceptible to the infection, and sound education and general 
enlightenment will make this percentage steadily less. 
Then the doctrine of evolution, which has thrown so 
much light on other dark problems, affords in this case 
also at least a partial explanation and a basis for hope. 
The moral life of mankind has been illuminated by it, 
and we are now able to account for evil without an evil 
principle. Impulses which were useful in the wild life 
of ancient men have survived, and now find themselves 
in a stage of social development to which, in their native 
strength, they are not adapted. Our ancestors could 
not have done without them, but we cannot do with them 
as they are. In this way we come by our moral problem 
and difficulty; namely, that of organizing primitive im- 
pulses and instincts into a life such as present social con- 
ditions demand. 

Something like this is true of the intellectual part of 
our nature. Here, too, there are atavisms and tendencies 
to reversion. As in moralizing, so in rationalizing our 
lives, we have to deal with many refractory tendencies, 
and the process is never complete. Indeed, the inner life 
of civilized man has been likened to a clearing made by 
a pioneer settler in a primitive forest. The trees and 
the tangle of lesser growths are removed from a few 
acres; this area is then enclosed and planted, a cabin is 
erected, and the family installed. Civilization has gained 
a new focus. The beginning may be crude, but it con- 
tains the promise and potency of the highest development. 
Within this narrow space, religion, law, and the arts of 
life are represented. It is, however, only a clearing in 
the wild. Around it are the great, silent forests in- 
habited by formidable beasts and savage men. So is 
it with the mind of enlightened man. The whole is seldom 
brought under cultivation. We usually succeed in 
rationalizing only a part of our lives. A certain area 
in our world is redeemed from magic and is seen to be a 
realm of law and order. In this region our conceptions 
are shaped and our lives are guided by science. But 
around this civilized part of us is the unredeemed wild, 
the jungle of primitive growths, some of them innocent 
fairy fancies, while others are grotesque or pernicious 
superstitions. 

We do not, I think, adequately appreciate the his- 
torical and the present significance of this fact. The 
mind of man is not a fabula rasa until science comes. 


What precedes knowledge is not ignorance, but error. 


The questioning impulse is very old, and our race has 
been the victim of its curiosity. - This impulse did indeed 
ultimately lead to science and its methods of discovering 
the answers to our questions, but in the first instance it 
resulted in superstitions which hindered progress. For 
it is not true that most of these wild growths of the mind 
were merely immature, the crude beginnings which only 
needed to be developed in order to become science. 
Our ancestors were misled by many delusive analogies, 
and for ages put their trust in incantations and magic. 
Like the rudimentary or vestigial organs in the human 
body, primitive notions only slowly disappear, and still 
linger as obstacles in the way of rational thought. Some 
of the current mysticisms, despite their claims to be 
scientific, are survivals from the animistic stage of human 
thought: they are relics of the philosophy of savages. A 
wholly rationalized life is perhaps not to be found. If we 
will look carefully, each one of us can probably find in 
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himself some trace of the old hankering after super- 
stition. Emerson said truly that there are several 
audiences in every audience. With our ancestry it 
could not well be otherwise. And, so long as these ten- 
dencies survive, intellectual reversions to a more primi- 
tive type, like moral lapses and physical atavisms, may 
be expected to occur. 

The historical student finds consolation and encourage- 
ment in the fact that mysticisms affect a smaller part of 
the population than.in olden times, that there is more 
intellectual stability and firmness of character, and, 
consequently, fewer crazes, manias, and epidemics of 
madness. The present time is in important respects 
like, but in other equally important respects fortunately 
quite unlike, the age in which Christianity made its 
first conquests. Harnack, in his “The Expansion of 
Christianity,” says that there was then an alarming 
multiplication of Oriental occultisms. From the time of 
Antoninus Pius there was an irruption of Syrian and 
Persian religions into the empire. So numerous were 
these new-comers that Harnack speaks of them as a 
“fresh swarm of religions which were invading and dis- 
placing” the religion of the state, and he rightly con- 
nects them with what he calls “the new religious craving of 
the age,’ a disposition known in these days as “the will 
to believe.” Associated with this, partly as cause and 
partly as effect, was an Oriental philosophy of life, which 
sharply separated God from the world and the soul from 
the body, which depreciated all mundane activities, re- 
garded the body as a prison house of the spirit, and looked 
on earthly existence as a blunder. The state, the family, 
and the ordinary life of men were disparaged, and the 
ascetic ideal established. Healthy instincts were over- 
come by a yearning for redemption through expiatory 
rites, sacraments, and mysteries. 

To study these aberrations of the human mind in 
history is not more pleasant than to read illustrated 
medical books on pathology, but it is more beneficial. 
For the great fact is that the rational life of mankind, 
though at times apparently submerged, is growing, and is 
evidently destined to triumph over all vagaries. The 
cost has been heavy, and it is a wholesome experience 
to read such accounts of the vicissitudes of reason as that 
given in White’s “Warfare of Science.’” Our very 
natural rejoicing over the passing of so many fantastic 
superstitutions may be tempered by the apparent vigor 
of current mysticisms and the probability that they 
will recur in new forms from time to time. But we may 
comfort our hearts with the reflection that they are 
merely survivals, and find encouragement in the sight 
of the lightning rods on the churches, significant as they 
are of the character of the new age which is finding a way 
to unite its piety with its intelligence. There are also 
two lessons of practical importance to be drawn from 
the history of these baser forms of mysticism. Inu the 
moral education of the child, the effort from the beginning 
should be to develop a love of truth and a delight in 
rational activity; for only that human being is safe, is 
morally well-educated, who takes pleasure in the right 
things. ‘This is the only protection from a will to believe 
in the occult and obscure. The other lesson is that for 
most men the alternative is a rational or an irrational 
religion, irreligion being out of the question. The in- 
different man who neglects to provide satisfaction for 
the religious nature of his children ought not to be 
surprised if later he finds his son beating a tom-tom in 
the Salvation Army, or his daughter led by her emotional 
longings into religious associations that will separate him 
forever from fellowship with her on the higher levels of 
life. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Literature. 


GOETHE AND HIS WOMEN FRIENDS. By 
Mary Caroline Crawford. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $3 net.—For three genera- 
tions the relations of Goethe with his women 
friends have been discussed and argued 
about, as people have tried to allot to each 
particular star in this galaxy its proper de- 
gree of radiant influence. It is perfectly 
true that a study of these relations, however 
broad-minded it may be and however little 
one is inclined to over-emphasis, cannot be 
ignored in any acquaintance with the per- 
sonality of the great thinker and writer. He 
made these women immortal, and immortal 
they must remain. Miss Crawford does not 
discuss nor argue: she simply presents one 
after another, with sympathetic treatment 
of the situation, based on acknowledged 
facts. Such was Goethe’s extraordinary 
personal magnetism, says Miss Crawford, 
that the world was certainly his oyster, had 
he chosen so to regard it; but he did not. 
“On the contrary,” she continues, ““he was 
an astonishingly good man, judged by the 
moral standards of his time,’ and, having 
said that, she allows each of his women 
friends to stand in her own setting of at- 
tractiveness and appreciation. Was it 
Grimm who said that in the gallery of 
Goethe figures, looking out at us from 
golden rococo frames, Frederika is a sketch 
in water colors, Lotte is a soft pastel picture, 
Lili is like a picture from Watteau, bold and 
spirited, while Frau von Stein is not to be 
thus characterized, possessing rather the 
intellectual influence which left its deeper 
impression. ‘There is no need here of running 
through the list of women who influenced 
Goethe. It is enough to say that Miss 
Crawford has visited Germany to see un- 
published material and to put herself in the 
Goethe setting, that she has made an in- 
teresting, readable, and sensible book, and 
that it is brought out with nearly a hundred 
illustrations, mainly collected in Germany. 


‘THE ONE-FOOTED Fairy. By Alice Brown. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net.—It is sometimes encouraging to the 
editor of the Home Department in the 
Christian Register to count up the leading 
writers whose first appearances were made in 
its columns and who have always looked 
back with friendly eyes to its encourage- 
ment. One feels like saying, “‘I told you 
so,” when looking through such a volume 
as that in which Alice Brown has recently 
collected some of her earlier tales for children. 
Delightful tales they are, too, bright with 
fun and meaning. We like particularly 
the story of the unambitious queen, for in- 
stance, who, when the ambassador announced 
that a neighboring king was about to make 
war upon her kingdom, simply invited him 
in for a cup of tea, and, when she had heard 
the cause of complaint, agreed heartily with 
him that the matter ought to be remedied 
at once. ‘‘There will never be any need of 
war,’’ she said. “If any of my subjects 
should injure yours, you just tell me, and 
I’ll make them apologize; and, if anybody 
harms me unintentionally, I shall be de- 
lighted to forgive him.’ Of course, none 
of the kings could harm her otherwise than 
unintentionally after that, and the upshot 
of it was that they had plenty of time to talk 
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over reforms and interest themselves in 
making their. people happier. But the 
stories are all good, and the book is a welcome 
addition to the Christmas output. ‘There 
are a baker’s dozen of tales in all, and they 
have full-page illustrations. 


A WEAVER oF DREAMS. By Myrtle 
Reed. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net.— 
The recent death of this popular author 
lends a sad charm to the novel recently 
published. The title of this engaging story 
indicates the character of it, although it 
would have been more accurately descriptive 
if it had been plural instead of singular; for 
all the persons concerned in this play with 
destiny were given to dreams which some- 
times usurped the place of reality. Even 
the homing pigeon, who plays its part grace- 


fully, flies on errands that are quite beyond 


the capacity of such a bird in real life. 
There are some lovers who conduct them- 
selves decorously enough, but after a fashion 
that leads up to a cruel sacrifice to which 
the reader finds himself unreconciled when 
the curtain falls. But the reality about 
which all action moves is found in the re- 
lations of a pair of cripples, a man and 
woman, unknown to each other, except as 
they are acquainted through the sayings and 
doings of three young friends. These two 
exchange thoughts and dreams until by a 
singular chance they are brought face to 
face, and into the memory of a past in which, 
although both were concerned, neither one 
of them had identified the other. Their 
mental intercourse, and exchange of impres- 
sions and dreams is very interesting to their 
young friends, as it will be to a large circle 
of sympathetic readers. 


THE PLAIN Towns or Iraty. By Egerton 
R. Williams. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company.—Mr. Williams’s admirable book, 
The Hill Towns of Italy, to which this is a 
companion volume, appeared several years 
ago, but has held its own well among the 
many new books on Italy that have since 
appeared. He has made an equally interest- 
ing and, in some respects, a more important 
book in dealing with the cities of old Venetia. 
Padua, Vicenza, Bassano, Castelfranco, Tre- 
viso, Verona, Brescia, Rovigo, Acqua,— 
the writer does not exaggerate in his estimate 
the interest and significance of their story, 
which he tells with fine animation and with 
accuracy of detailed information. Nature, 
history, art, and literature all contribute 
to the enrichment of these studies. When 
a good writer has a subject which is inspiring 
to himself and to his readers, the result is 
likely to be well worth while, as it certainly 
is in this case; for the book has been made 
interesting to those who must do their 
travelling by the fireside, and most helpful 
to those who follow its course through a 
beautiful country, rich in history and asso- 
ciations. 


THe Musica, AMATEUR. By Robert H. 
Schauffler. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—Mr. Schauffler is ‘“‘a 
fiddler who likes his music straight,” and 
the story of his progression in childhood 
from the stage of drum and clappers into 
experience of the joy-giving qualities of the 
best chamber music is not only interesting 
in itself, but highly suggestive for those who 
would lead children in similar ways. Mr. 
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Schauffler writes for everybody who is not 
tone-deaf, and the alluring chapters that 
describe or illustrate the heights reached by 
“creative listening’’ almost make one con- 
tent with the chance to develop one’s self 
as a listener, if performance is out of the 
question. The essays are sound in matter 
and charming in manner, making a book to 
be enjoyed by all lovers of music and even 
by many too humble to call themselves even 
that. 
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THE WIND BAND AND I's INSTRUMENTS. 
By Arthur A. Clappé. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50 net.—This is the first 
book in the English language to deal with 
wind instruments, not as adjuncts to string 
instruments for the enrichment of orchestral 
effects, but as each sovereign and indepen- 
dent in the republic of the wind band. Here 
each insirument is considered from the view- 
points of history, acoustics, construction, 
technique, and collective utility. While 
much of the book is technical and adapted 
chiefly to students, it is also calculated to 
diffuse intelligence among concert-goers and 
others who consider mainly effects, rather 
than the methods by which they are pro- 
duced. A chapter on Antoine Joseph Sax, 
the father of modern wind instrument struct- 
ure, is added. 


Music Received. 


From William A, Pond & Co., New York. 

A Green Hill. Sacred Song. By A. L. Powell. 

Dance among the Heather. By Arnoldo Sartorio. 

March of the Marionettes. By Frank Frysinger. 

Far-off Greeting. By Arnoldo Sartorio. 

Recollections of the Chase. By Arnoldo Sartorio. 

Violets in the Grass. By Arnoldo Sartorio. 

Reverie. By Richard Strauss. Arranged for Organ by 
Harvey B. Gaul. 

Tarry with me, O my Saviour. Hymn anthem. By J. 
Edwin Allemong. 2 

Christmas Carol. For female voices. By Carl Reinecke. 

A Green Hill. Hymn anthem. For male voices. By 
A. L. Powell. 

Te Deum in F. For quartette. By J. Mosenthal. 

Venite Exultimus Domino. Male voices. By 
Wilson. 

Hark! 
Christmas-tide, with Violin obligato. 
Marks. 


Henry 


What mean those Holy Voices. Anthem for 
By J. Christopher 


THE 


TRANSFIGURATION OF LIFE 


SERMONS BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


The Joys of Christmas; A Happy New 
Year; How to Get the Most out of the 


Coming Year; The Transformation of 


Years into Life; The Genuine Prayer; 
The House of God and the Gate of Heaven; 
Homes in Heaven and on Earth; The Old 
and New View of the Hereafter; Souls 
Already Risen with Christ; What God 
Gives He Gives Forever; From Faith to 
Faith; Man Doth not Live by Bread 
Alone; The Unknown God and the Known 
God; Be not Weary in Well-doing; Do 
not be Discouraged; Rejoice Evermore; 
All Things are Yours; The Unspeakable 
Gift; The Transfiguration of Life. 


NOT BEFORE PRINTED IN BOOK FORM 
PRICE, $1.00 (by mail, $1.10) 


Address 25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
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Magazines. 


The December Woman’s Home Companion 
contains, aside from the usual illustrations, 
a great many pictures in color. Stories are 
included in greater number than usual, and 
several of them are presentations of the 
Christmas spirit. Some of the contributors 
of the fiction are: Jeffery Farnol, Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman, Norvell Harrison, Owen 
Oliver, and Hulbert Footner. One of the not- 
able special articles is entitled ‘‘ What Christ- 
mas might be.” It is a plea by Charles E. 
Jefferson, pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle 
in New York City. Other special articles are 
“American Mural Decoration,” ‘Flashlight 
Photography,” ‘‘A Christmas Fallacy,” 
“Last-minute Gifts,’ and “‘The Professional 
Parent.’”’ The fashion, household, home 
decoration, and handicraft features of the 
Companion are interesting and practical. 


Of the special Christmas features of the 
Century the cover, naturally, attracts first 
attention. It reproduces, in the colors of 
the original drawing, a sketch by Norman 
Price. Other pages in color are F. E. Schoon- 
over’s portrayal of ““A Puritan Christmas,” 
illustrating a poem by Amy Haslam Dowe, 
and a scene from Dickens’s ‘Christmas 
Carol,’’ drawn by S. J. Woolf. A Christmas 
song was written specially for the Century 
by Horatio Parker, professor of music at 
Yale University. He has set his music to 
‘There's a Song in the Sky,” a hymn by 
the Century’s first editor, Dr. J. G. Holland. 
The fun of the number—and concentrated 
fun it is—will be found in Sir William S. 
Gilbert’s comedy, ‘“‘ Trying a Dramatist,’’ the 
second of two plays by the noted playwright 
which the Century has been fortunate enough 
to secure and publish. 


The decennial number of the Hibbert Jour- 
nal marks the beginning of the tenth year 
of a very successful experiment in religious 
journalism. It is the first venture of the 
kind that has succeeded. The object of the 
editorial management has been to bring into 
view some of the most important and char- 
acteristic aspects of faith and philosophy, 
to confront them with one another in such 
a way as to show their differences, in the 
hope that they disclose a higher unity. A 
few years ago, it is stated, such an enterprise 
could not have been carried out, because 
the leaders in the religious world have been 
unwilling to accede to the terms and because 
there would have been no public to receive 
their work if done in this way. The method 
is not new or wholly strange to American 
readers, but the success of it is a novelty. 
The movement itself is wider and stronger 
than the scope and influence of any one jour- 
nal, but to have had a share in such an im- 
pulse of human progress marks a great op- 
portunity with great rewards. To bring out 
and illustrate this feature of the enterprise 
the usual discussions and reviews of books 
have been omitted from this number and 
several pages have been added to give the 
many distinguished writers free scope for the 
expression of their thought. As an indication 
of the quality of this number, the names of the 
first four contributors may be mentioned,— 
viz., Arthur J. Balfour, Henri Bergson, Alfred 
Loisy, and Adolf Harnack. Fourteen timely 
subjects are treated from as many points of 
view, and the decennial nuinber gives brave 
promise of future performance. 
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NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


The Heredity of Richard 
Roe 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


A book on Eugenics, which is the science and 
the art of being well born. In the words of Fran- 
cis Galton, who devised the term, it is the “study 
of agencies that may improve or impair the racial 
qualities of future generations, either mentally 
or physically.” A broad knowledge of this im- 
mensely important subject will lead to better 
men. If the fittest do not serve as parents, the 
next generation will not inherit fitness. The pur- 
pose of the study of Eugenics is to know the kind 
of ancestors that we should pick for the next gen- 
eration. 


$1.20 net; by mail, $1.30 


The Public Ministry of 
Jesus 
By HORACE DAVIS 


This is a layman’s story, in simple human 
terms, of the public life of Jesus, told with due re- 
gard to its historical setting. The life of the 
Prophet of Nazareth is very real to the author, 
and he has sought to make it as real to his readers. 
It is wholly free from technical phraseology or 
scholastic interpretations, being in truth a lay- 
man’s presentation of Jesus’ life as he derives it 
direct from the gospel narratives themselves. 
The design of the book is to acquaint every lay- 
man with the simplicity and dignity of this won- 
derful career, related from the point of view of 
one who is entirely unfettered by ecclesiastical 
creed or dogma, with the hope that the interest 
Shug aroused may lead to further thought and 
study. 


50 cents net; by mail, 54 cents 


Christ: The Beginnings 


of Dogma 


By JOHANNES WEISS 


In this latest addition to the “ Theological 
Translation Library from the German”’ the cele- 
brated professor and scholar of Heidelberg deals 
with the problem of the development of the 
dogma of the deity of Jesus Christ, and especially 
with the events of its earlier stages as found in 
the New Testament, tracing the different steps 
in the evolution of belief away from the simple hu- 
manity of Jesus towards his deification. And so 
the idea of Jesus being the ‘‘Christ” is the be- 
ginning of dogma in the early Church. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.08 


The Onward Cry 


By STOPFORD BROOKE 


An unusual volume of very excellent sermons 
by the author of ‘Jesus Ast qe Thought” 
and “The Life Superlative,’ "Some of the chap- 
ter titles are: “The Onward Cry,’’ “The Expan- 
sion of Religion by Science,” ‘‘ From Natural to 
Spiritual Religion,” ‘‘The Holidays of the Soul,” 
“Find Me Out,’’ “The Patience of Job,’”’ “The 
Dreamers,” ‘‘One of the ‘ Asides’ of Jesus,"’ ‘‘ Days 
of Judgment,” “‘ The Flowers of the Field,” “‘ The 
Spirit of Pentecost,” ‘Freedom from the Limits 
of the World,” “‘The Earnest Expectation of the 
Creation." 


$1.50 net; by mail, $1.63 


Thoughts for Daily Living 


From the Spoken and Written Words of 
ROBERT COLLYER 


Selected and arranged by IMoagmNn CLARK 


The selections in this little volume are very 
real, very human, very inspiring. They give 
counsel, cheer, and consolation. They are indeed 
thoughts for daily living: the author shows how 
the problem, common to us all, of making life 
fair may be solved, how burdens may be borne, 
and sorrows in some measure lightened. For the 
inevitable failures he is always ready with the 
tonic of hope and love to brace us to fresh en- 
deavors, 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.08 


Saint Bernard and Other 
Papers 


By THEODORE PARKER 
Edited with Notes by CHartes W. WrnpTE 


This is the fourteenth volume in the Cefitenary 
Edition of Theodore Parker’s Works, containing 
among other valuable contents ‘‘The Life of 
Saint Bernard,” the notable Christian Examiner 
article reviewing Cudworth’s ‘‘Intellectual Sys- 
tem,’’ his two controversial letters addressed to 
the Executive Committee of the American Unita- 
rian Association and the Boston Congregational 
Ministerial Association, and Mr. F. B. Sanborn’s 
account of Parker’s relations with John Brown, 
Mr. Sanborn has also condensed Parker’s re- 
markable legal ‘‘ Defense’? when arrested for the 
attempt to free fugitive slaves. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.14 


The Historical Jesus and 
The Theological Christ 


By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER 


This volume by the renowned principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, is intended to give 
to those unacquainted with the details of histori- 
cal study some insight into the results of modern 
investigation into the gospel field, and some 
knowledge of the process by which the ecclesias- 
tical conception of the person of Jesus Christ 
was slowly formed. The summary of the results 
of modern historical research in the domain of 
Christology serves to emphasize the points of kin- 
ship between traditional Christianity and the doc- 
trines of modern philosophy. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.34 


A Minister of God 


By JOHN HAMILTON THOM 
Edited with a Memoir by V. D. Davis 


Professor L. P. Jacks, editor of the Hibbert 
Journal, writes in part as follows: ** His published 
writings convey the simple utterance of the man 
of God. As such they will long survive their 
author and long continue to touch the deepest 
springs of human life. The sermons of Mr. 
Thom form a lasting storehouse of the bread of 
life. If, as some say, Time has a secret for sift- 
ing out and preserving the true grain of human 
speech, then surely the work of this man is a 
permanent addition to the spiritual treasury of 


the race. 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.08 
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The Bome. 
Our Baby. 


Who is the king who has no crown, 
Though he is dressed in a velvet gown? 
Ever since first to town he came 
Every one’s loved him,—what’s his name? 
This is His Majesty, and his suite 
All in a court dress nice and neat. 
Whenever to hold his court he goes, 
They follow his ten wee toddling toes, 
His sceptre’s a rattle, I must own; 
Mother’s lap is his nicest throne; 
His army’s tin and his navy’s wood; 
His subjects love him, he’s so good! 
Where is his kingdom? Don’t you know? 
Why, in:the hearts that love him so. 
Though he is only a baby small, 
He is a king, so say we all. 

—F. Gray Severne. 


Ajax. 


BY JULIETTE GOLAY. 


Ask the little readers of the Christian 
Register who Ajax is, and they will answer,— 
at least I think some will,—“ Ajax was a great 
Greek hero who fought in the Trojan war.” 
But ask fhe children of our village, and they 
will give quite a different reply. ‘‘ Ajax 
is the Kings’ pony,” they’ll say, and they 
will all know, from the tallest to the baby 
who is just beginning to talk. 

What a stir he made in the village the day 
he arrived from the Belle Meade farm! As 
he trotted from the station to his new home, 
children ran to the windows and along the 
sidewalk exclaiming: “‘Ain’t he cunning! 
See his little ears! His tail’most reaches to 
the ground! What little marks his feet 
make in the dust! Now ain’t he dear!” 

They admire him much in the same way 
to-day. They like to gather about him when 
he is hitched, stroke his fat sides, examine 
the little harness, the tiny whip, the wicker 
cart. Happy is the child who hasridden 
behind him, and many of them have, for the 
Kings share their pleasures. 

Indeed he is a cunning pony, pure Shet- 
land. He is all mouse color except a black 
stripe about an inch wide that runs down 
his back and into his tail, and he is not 
much larger than a Newfoundland dog. 

But, though he is small, he is strong. He 
can draw two grown people in his cart; 
but more often he has it full of children, and 


he takes the three little Kings to the city | 


four miles away in an hour. It is quite safe 
for them to drive him, for he is so gentle 
and fearless. No motor car can scare him. 


He trots briskly on level ground, but he doesn’t | 


like hills. When the hill looks long and steep, 


he stops before it, then, if none of the children | 
gets out, he turns his head and looks at | 
“Please get out,’’ he seems to say. | 


them. 
Then, when the cart is lightened by one, he 
starts ahead without waiting for a ‘‘Go long, 
pony.” But, if the day is very warm and the 
hill very steep, he insists, by frequent stops 
and reproachful looks, that two children 
walk up the hill. : 


When the city is reached, the children | 


refresh themselves with ice-cream soda and 
Ajax with gumdrops. He knows the drug 
store where they go perfectly well, and always 
stops before it. 

“Here is something for you, angel face,” 
his eldest little mistress says, as she gives 
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|him the candy. Does that seem an odd 
|name for a pony? But there is something 
| gentle, affectionate and even sweet in Ajax’s 


look as he thrusts out his soft nose for a pat | 


/and some tempting morsel. 

| The drug store in the city is not the only 
| place Ajax remembers: he knows every 
| house on the road at which they ever stop, 
and on his way to the city he tries them all. 

“‘Mail time is it?’’ he questions when the 
post-office is in sight, and he begins to 
slacken his pace. If it is not the post-office 
his driver wants, Ajax looks for the washer- 
woman’s house, and, if his intention to stop 
there is met by a “‘Get up, Ajax,’’ he pre- 
pares to make a long sweep into the yard of 
the village dressmaker. ‘There he is ready 
to argue the matter: you must be firm with 
him or he will go in. Turned from her yard, 
“Tt is the city this time,’’ he thinks, and he 
puts down his head with a discouraged air 
and starts off for the longer drive. 

However, he presently grows more cheer- 
ful at the prospect of gumdrops perhaps, 
or a drink at the great store watering trough. 
He looks very cunning as he stands there 
among the horses and stretches up his head 
for the water he can just reach. 

But, though Ajax wishes to make calls on 
his way to the city, he is quite unwilling to 
stop on his way back at any house but his 
home. 

Besides going to town Ajax is useful on 
picnics. When the family are going to 
one of the islands in the bay, Ajax and his 
cart bring to the wharf all the lunch baskets 
and shawls. But I think he likes better a 
picnic on land, for then he can go, too. 

He is always ready for a drive. He comes 
to the bars when any one approaches the 
paddock and, once harnessed, he is ready to 
start. That is his one fault, he wants to be 
off before you are comfortably settled in the 
wagon. 

So Ajax passes the summer, a busy little 
horse. When winter comes and the King 
children leave their country home for a 
city three hundred miles away, Ajax is 
sent toa farm. There he has nothing to do 
but run races with the dog in the pasture. 

The best of this story is that it has yet 
no end. Next May the great white house 
| will be made ready for the Kings and the 
stable for Ajax. The fat, mouse-colored pony 
will again trot about the village streets, and 
the children again will run to the windows 
and sidewalks and call, ‘‘Here comes Ajax!”’ 


A Clever Elephant. 


A gentleman who lived in India for many 
years tells an interesting story of the clever- 
/ness of an elephant which he owned. 

This gentleman had two small sons, to 
which the elephant took a great fancy. So 
devoted was this elephant that the father 
felt perfectly safe in leaving his little boys 
in its care. 

One day the elephant and the two boys 
went off onatramp together. They remained 


came to the river bank, and there a funny 
sight met his eyes. - 

The great elephant was standing knee- 
‘deep in the mud, with a happy small boy 
| squatting on either side of him, and all three 


away so long, however, that the father be- | 
came anxious, and finally went to look after | 
them. After searching for some time he. 
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were fishing just as hard as they could. The 
boys held their rods in their hands, and their 
companion held his with his trunk. By and 
by the elephant’s line gave a flop, and the 
boys crowded up to see whether it really 
meant that he had caught a fish. He had, 
and, while the big brute watched them sol- 
emnly, they pulled out the line, detached the 
fish, and then, putting on another worm, 
gravely handed the rod back to its owner.— 
Herald and Presbyter. 


Great-grandmother’s Piece Bag. 


Betty’s feet dragged slowly along the 
hall. 

“Why, what is the matter?” called 
mamma, cheerily. ‘‘Where has my little 
sunshine girl gone?”’ ; 

Betty slipped quietly through the door. 

“Mamma,” she asked soberly, “why 
does God make some people, oh—so smart 
and other people just stupid?” 

Mamma dropped her sewing and gath- 
ered Betty in her arms. ‘“‘That is rather 
a big question for a little girl to ask,’ she 
said, ‘‘and a very hard one for mamma to 
answer. Suppose we just try to find out 
why one little girl thinks she is stupid.” 

Betty’s head rested on mamma’s shoulder. 

“Tt’s for Miss Gleason,” she answered. 
“All the girls afe going to give her a wed- 
ding gift next month when she is mar- 
ried. Margery has made such a pretty 
frame of German silver, Alice is crochet- 
ing her some table mats, Helen has made 
a little raffia basket, Beth has worked her 
two doilies, Hattie has painted a pretty 
plate; and I have tried so hard, mamma, 
but I can’t do anything.” 

Mamma gave the little speaker a sym- 
pathetic pat, and Betty continued in a 
voice that trembled a little,— 

““My fingers seem all thumbs in braid- 
ing raffia, my roses and flowers in paint- 
ing look all sploshes, and I can’t crochet, 
and I don’t embroider: so what can I 
do?” 

“You can sew,” said mamma, thought- 
fully. ‘‘I do not know a little girl of your 
age anywhere who can take such even, 
dainty stitches. Betty, I have an idea! 
We will go and call on Great-grandmother’s 
Piece Bag.” 

“Great-grandmother’s Piece Bag!” re- 
peated Betty, looking at her. ‘‘Mamma, 
what is that, and how will it help?” 

“My grandmother,’ answered mamma, 
“all her life always saved all the pieces 
from everything she made. As she sewed 
a great deal for her own four sisters and 
their children, and for five of her own, 
and six grandchildren, she had bags and 
bags full of scraps. When she died I went 
through all the bags, and picked out the 
prettiest pieces, and put them in a great 
big bag, which I labelled, ‘Grandmother’s 
Piece Bag.’ The others we gave away. 
|As she was my grandmother, that makes 
her your great-grandmother, so you see 
| what I meant when I said we would visit 
Great-grandmother’s Piece Bag.” 

They were soon sitting on the attic floor, 
| with the contents of the big bag emptied 
'on a big sheet between them. 
|. “Tet me see,” said mamma, thought- 
fully, ‘‘I think this piece of russet silk 
will do for one thing. That was a piece 
of your great-grandmother’s wedding gown. 
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There is a lot more of it, so we will use| 


this. 

“Bere,” mamma continued, holding up 
a piece of sheer, white muslin with pink 
rosebuds embroidered on it, “‘is the dress 
my mother wore to the party where she 
met your grandfather.” 

“© mamma!”’’ cried Betty, holding up 
a piece of goods, china blue with a dainty 
white vine running over it, ‘‘what a 
pretty dress this must have made!”’ 

“That,” said mamma, “is called French 
calico. My uncle, mother’s brother, brought 


it to me when I was five years old. Grand- 
mother was visiting mother at the time, and. 


made it up for me. This buff is French 
calico, too. I had some aprons made of it, 
bound with blue, to wear around the house. 
Grandmother always liked to see us take care 
of our dresses, and she made aprons like 
these for her daughters and grand-daughters. 
Now I think we have enough for to-day, 
and, if you are willing to sew an hour every 
day until school is through, I think you 
will have a nice present for Miss Gleason.” 

Every day after that Betty rushed home 
from school; and, when the other girls urged 
her to stay and play “‘tag”’ and ‘‘hide-and- 
seek,’’ she would say: “‘I can’t, girls. I am 
sorry, but I have something very important 
to do.” 

“Tmportant,’’ grumbled Hattie. 
pose it’s a big secret.” 

“You'll know some day,’ laughed Betty. 
“Alice, is your present for Miss Gleason 
finished ?”’ 

“T finished the last one last night,’’ said 
Alice, proudly. ‘‘Mamma is going to tie 
them all up pretty to-day. We all give her 
our presents to-morrow, you know. What 
are you going to give her, Betty?” 

“Come over to-night, all of you,” an- 
swered Betty, “and I will show you. Mam- 
ma says come early, so you can stay and 
make some candy.” 

Seven o’clock found the six girls ring- 
ing Betty’s doorbell. Betty herself let 
them in. 

“Tet us see quick, Betty,” cried Helen. 
“You’ve seen all ours, you know. And you 
never told us what you were doing,’’ she 
added, reproachfully. 

Betty’s face sobered. ‘‘I couldn’t, Helen,” 
she answered, ‘‘ because I didn’t know exactly 
myself antil mamma showed me; and she 
said not to tell until we finished. It does 
not sound anything to tell,’ she added 
“because I cannot make fancy things as 
you girls do, but it looks pretty now.” 

She led the way to the sitting-room, 
where, spread out on the centre-table, 
was a big sheet of tissue paper, and lying 
upon it were a number of bags. But such 
bags! Beth picked up a dainty bag of 
white muslin with a wreath of blue forget- 
me-nots on it. Attached to it was a card 
which read,— 

“My first short dress in this you see; 
Use it for spools, and think of me.”’ 


“T sup- 


“Oh!” cried Hattie, picking up a bag 
made from the blue French calico, ‘‘what 
a pretty, pretty bag this is! And listen to 
this, girls,— 

“When from your sight dust tries to hide, 

A useful friend you’ll find inside.’”’ 

“Oh, see!” she cried, opening it, and 
showing a neatly hemmed duster. ‘‘Isn’t 
that a good idea?” 
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But Helen was already looking at the 
buff calico bag, with its drawstrings of 
blue ribbon. Taking up the card, she read,— 
“For scraps. May they be the only kind you 

ever have.’ 

“That’s papa,’ laughed Betty. ‘He 
would put that on, and it is the only one 
that isn’t rhyme. See, there are just a 
dozen bags, of muslin, silk, and calico; 
and each one is for some special thing. I 
made them every bit myself, too, after- 
noons. I do hope Miss Gleason will like 
them.”’ 

And Miss Gleason did like them. For 
five years later, when she came with her 
husband to live near Betty’s home, when the 
girls called to see her, she showed them every 
single one of Betty’s bags still in use.— 
Emma F. Bush, in Zion’s Herald. 


Clarence and the Peace Talk. 


BY LOUISA A, NASH. 


There had been a meeting in the City 
Hall in behalf of the Peace Movement, and 
Clarence’s parents were talking it over,— 
about The Hague Conferences and the 
Arbitration treaty,—while the little boy 
kept interrupting them every other moment. 

“Tt doesn’t concern you. That’s what 
you think, my boy, isn’t it?’’said his father. 
“Suppose we talk about the Children’s 
Crusade instead!’’ 

At this Clarence pricked up his ears and 
kept his: mouth shut. He had heard about 
the Children’s Crusade of hundreds of years 
ago: how the children wandered half through 
Europe, with the idea of helping drive the 
Turks out of the Holy Land and the place 
where Christ was born. 

“Ves, that was meant for a fighting 
crusade,” his father went on. ‘‘This is a 
new crusade, for peace. A cross was on the 
old banner, and a cross will be on this,—a 
truer cross. than the old one, for Christ’s 
birth-song was ‘Peace on earth!’”’ 

“Tell me about the Cherry Crusade that 
Montie was talking about,’’ Clarence said 
to his mother. - 

“Ves, son, there were three hundred 
children in that one. Their home city, 
Hamburg, was surrounded by the enemy, 
and it seemed as though they could not 
turn them off. They allowed no food to 
come into the city, and the people were half 
starving. A man then thought of a plan 
to conquer the enemy’s hearts. It was 
cherry season. They had more than they 
could eat of cherries, while they got nothing 
else. The soldiers outside were as thirsty as 
they were hungry. 

“So the three hundred children were 
dressed in white and, half-hidden by the 
cherry boughs in their hands, they marched 
through the opened gate. ‘The general of 
the army thought at first it was a trick to 
deceive him; but, as his soldiers put the 
bright cherries in their parched mouths, he 
acknowledged himself beaten by kindness 
and pity. 

“Tt’s a funny thing, Clarence, this new 
crusade has been started by a cherry blossom 
army. You know that in Japan that is 
the national flower. It was the children in 
Tokyo, Japan, who sent a letter, asking the 
children of our country to join on a peaceful 


war for peace.” 
Then Clarence’s father told him how all 
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the students of the public schools of Everton, 
Mo., joined, and this is part of the letter they 
sent to the Tokyo children:— 

“Tittle brothers and sisters of Japan,— 
We hail you as a band of mission workers, 
and thank you for your letter. May we all 
love one another, and may we never lift a 
sword against each other. We hail the day 
of peace in dawning.” 


Lately Togo, the great Japanese general, 
spoke to the children about “‘ Blessed Peace.” 
No one knows better than he the horrors of 
war. 

“My name is Togo,” he said, ‘which 
means ‘from the East,’ and Hashi-mura, 
which means ‘a man of peace.’’”? He wants 
all the children to be the children of peace, 
so that, when they are grown up, there will be 
no one who will want to fight!” 

Clarence listened attentively and said, 
“T like that kind of peace talk, mother,” 

“That’s all right, and I know by that, 
when you’re a man you'll like the other, 
too!” said father. 

Mother added: “You’ll like to know how 
the people of Hamburg have kept that 
cherry victory in memory: they put a spire 
to their great church, four hundred and 
seventy-three feet high, the highest spire in 
the world. I think their idea was that we 
must climb to heaven in thought and prayer 
if we want to bring heaven’s peace down 
here upon earth!” 


Kitty Clover. 


Mrs. Green and Mrs. Brown were out rid- 
ing. 

Totty was Mrs. Green, Grace was Mrs. 
Brown, and Kitty Clover was Mrs. Brown’s 
baby. 

They had mamma’s big sham pillows for 
seats, Harold’s crib for a carriage, and they 
felt very grand indeed. 

“We'll drive to New York, Peter,” said 
Mrs. Brown. 

“And then we’ll come back to Boston,”’ 
said Mrs. Green, as she rocked the crib very 
fast. 

“Mrs. Brown, your baby is—Kitty Clover 
is running—away!’’ screamed Mrs. Green. 

Out of the crib jumped the kitten, baby 
dress, blue sash and all. Round and round 
the room he ran. 

“Oh,”’ said Mrs. Green. ‘‘Oh, oh!” 

“Mamma,” shouted Mrs. Brown. 

“Tet the kitten run out in the yard,” said 
mamma, as she opened the door. ‘‘He 
acts as if he were frightened half to death.” 

Out rushed Kitty Clover, leaving the 
baby clothes behind him. 

“Oh, what a lively baby!” sighed Mrs. 
Green. 

“Tll never have a kitten for a baby again, 
never,’”’ wailed Mrs. Brown, ‘I’m frightened 
and frightened!”’ 

“We'll drive to New York, Peter,” said 
Mrs.Green. ‘‘We’ll drive to New York and 
forget all about it.”— Marjory Dean. 


A Boston school-teacher had been ex- 
plaining to her class about the three king- 
doms of nature,—the animal, the mineral, and 
the vegetable. When she had finished, she 
said to the class: ‘‘Now, who can tell me 
what the highest degree of animal life is?” 

At this a little girl in the rear row of seats 
raised her hand, and replied, ‘‘ The highest 
degree of animal life is the giraffe.” 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The following communication tells its own 
story, and is so confirmatory of the impor- 
tance and need of sustaining and increasing 
our Unitarian contributions in the foreign 
field that we print it in full. The National 
Alliance of Unitarian Women did not see 
their way last year to help this brave little 
band in Copenhagen, who, led by a gifted 
and devoted woman who gives her substance 
and herself to the maintenance of Unitarian 
principles in Denmark, have sustained a 
liberal congregation and a liberal minister 
for several years past in the capital of that 
intensely orthodox little country. The Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, however, made a 
small appropriation towards the Monthly 
Review, also published by our friend Miss 
Mary B. Westenholz, and which has quite 
a large circulation, especially among the 
Danish clergy. Probably no investment we 
made last year brought such rich and imme- 
diate returns. é 

Miss Westenholz writes :— 

“Tn a former letter I wrote about Pastor 
Arboe Rasmussen, the minister in the Folke- 
kirke (established the church, to which 97 
per cent. of the population belongs), who 
read a heterodox paper in the Students’ 
Association in Copenhagen as a _ protest 
against dogmatism in the church. I told 
how his bishop had demanded from him an 
explanation. He has stood firm on these 
points: he does not believe in the virgin 
birth or in the resurrection of the flesh; he be- 
lieves in Christ as ‘the living Lord’ of the 
Church, but does not trouble himself about 
any sacramental mysteries. In short, his 
standpoint is Unitarian. He has fearlessly 
avowed this, without using the term ‘ Uni- 
tarian’ to his bishop. After eight months 
of suspense, during which the orthodox party 
has done all that was in its power to get him 
dismissed, came the decision of the bishop 
and the Kirkeminister (the cabinet minister 
who in the name of the king, who nomi- 
nally is the head of the Folkekirke, appoints 
and dismisses ministers), which runs: that 
Pastor Arboe Rasmussen, notwithstanding 
his specific theological views, still stands on 
the basis of the Folkekirke, and so, as his 
congregation wishes to keep him, ought not 
to.be dismissed. All over the land, by ortho- 
dox as liberal, it is maintained that by this 
decision Unitarianism is actually installed in 
the Folkekirke. Actually, but not lawfully. 
All the other bishops have separately pro- 
tested against the decision, the whole country 
is astir, all the newspapers bringing daily 
long articles about it. It is impossible at 
this moment to predict which party will 
prove strongest, the liberals or the reaction- 
aires, the conservatives having, as far as I 
can see, no chance whatever; but all agree 
that the movement has grown’'so strong that 
it.cannot possibly die away without results 
of some kind, a reformation one way or the 
other. The politicians are, unfortunately, 
becoming interested in it. It is commonly 
believed that as soon as the Ridsdag meets, 
an effort will be made by a _ coalition 
of the orthodox party and his political oppo- 
nents to overthrow the Kirkeminister on 
this very question. An old law of 1705 is 
to. be brought up against him to prove that 
his decision-has been unlawful. Now this 
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law was that in all the king’s realms only 
that religion shall be tolerated which is in 
conformity with the Holy Writ, the Apostolic, 
the Nicean, and the Athanasian creeds, the 
Augsburg Confession, and JLuther’s small 
Cathecism. It will be maintained that, 
though this law is partially abolished by the 
introduction by law of religious freedom, it 
still holds good for the members of the 
Folkekirke, and the ministers are by their 
vow bound to preach according to it. How 
far this position is judicially maintainable no 
one knows, but it seems beyond all doubt 
that, if this law is to be brought to bear in 
trials for clerical heterodoxy, all the minis- 
ters in the church, the bishops included, will 
be sentenced for heresies. I, for my part, 
and many with me, believe that the position 
of the Kirkeminister is very strong, if only 
he stands firm. But there is, in this country 
at least, no saying what any case may be 
turned into in the hands of the politicians. 
“These are stirring times, full of hope and 
opportunity for the adherents of a liberal 
faith. I hope and trust that we are on the 
threshold of a great reformation. May 
God send his men or man to lead and guide 
us, so that it may not turn out merely a 
reformation of the outer church, but a real 
Christian renaissance! May we know and 
accept the great reformer when he comes, 
and be faithful in preparing the way for 
him! Meanwhile the prospects for Unita- 
rians seem brighter in this country than 
ever before since I entered the work, and, if 
we have striven* honestly to employ what 
strength we have for the cause of religious 
sincerity and freedom, we have done so 
cheered by the kindness and helpfulness of 
our American and English brethren, for 
which we feel deeply grateful. I believe it 
to be the case, also, that Pastor Arboe Ras- 
mussen drew his strength partly from his 
participation in the late Congress at Berlin.” 


The West Roxbury Meeting-house. 


In 1706 Joseph Weld and forty-four other 
men of West Roxbury prayed the General 
Court of Massachusetts to be made a sepa- 
rate precinct, to be freed from taxes for the 
Old Roxbury parish (now Dr. De Normandie’s 
church), and for aid in building a meeting- 
house. This was not granted; but they 
built their meeting-house and formed a 
congregation just the same, and then sent a 
“humble address asking for pardon’? and 
renewing their request. This time it was 
granted, and the Second Church of Roxbury 
was established in 1712, with Rev. Ebenezer 
Thayer as pastor, on what is now Walter 
Street, where the “Revolutionary Burying 
Ground”” is still preserved. 

In 1773 the congregation decided to remove 
to a location on the Weld Farm. The men 
of the congregation brought up the timbers 
from the first meeting-house, and the build- 
ing now standing at the corner of Church 
and Centre Streets was made by their own 
hands. From the pulpit of this meeting- 
house were read the resolves of the town of 
West Roxbury that, ‘‘if the Honorable 
Congress, for the safety of said colonies, 
declare them independent of the king of Great 
Britain they, the said inhabitants, would 
solemnly engage with their lives and fort- 
unes to support them in the measure.” 
The Declaration of Independence was also 
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read here to the people assembled. It is 
said that the Dedham and West Roxbury 
minutemen, marching to Cambridge and Lex- 
ington, stopped at the meeting-house for 
the minister’s blessing. Here from 1837 
to 1846 Theodore Parker ministered to the 
little congregation. 

In 1890 the meeting-house was badly 
damaged by fire, and the parish built a new 
church in the more thickly settled part of 
West Roxbury, and the old meeting-house and 
the common went back to the Weld estate. 
The house remains, however, a landmark for 


the neighborhood and a fine type of the old 


colonial meeting-house. It is rich in his- 
torical associations, and, if restored, would 
still be a convenient and useful place of meet- 
ing for patriotic societies or for Sunday 
worshippers. Five years ago, under the 
leadership of Dr. Hale, a committee under- 
took to raise money to preserve and restore 
the house. The exterior of the building was 
put in good repair, and $3,000 has been paid 
on the purchase price. The remainder of 
the cost is carried in a mortgage of $5,000, 
on which the committee has paid interest 
for three years. A payment of interest 
falls due on December 4, and the committee 
has nothing wherewith to meet it. There 
is immediate need for $100 for the interest 
and of larger gifts for the reduction of the 
principal of the mortgage and the restora- 
tion of the interior of the building. The 
meeting-house should. be preserved as a 
present reminder of the patriotism of our 
fathers, as a memorial to one of our great 
religious leaders, as a type of colonial church 
architecture, and as a rallying-place of all 
good causes in the present life of the com- 
munity. Contributions may be sent to the 
treasurer or to any member of the Preserva- 
tion Committee. 

Dr. CHar.Es F. Nicuors, Treasurer, 

Hotel Pelham, Boston. 

Rev. SamuEL A. ELior. 

Rev. Paul, REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 

Hon. Joun D. Lone. 

Mrs. BERNARD WHITMAN. 

Mr. GrEorcE HuTcuinson. 

Mr. WiiiiamM P. FowLer. 

Mr. Wii11amM Howe. REED. 

Mr. Everett W. STONE. 

Mr. ALBERT CALDER JAMES. 


A Response. 


BY JOSEPH P. MACCARTHY, PH.D. 


The recent report of the ‘‘ Unitarian Com- 
mission on the Church and the Social Ques- 
tion’? recommends among other things that 
the minister ‘‘should strive to know the 
social and industrial conditions, the educa- 
tional and philanthropic agencies, the civic 
needs, of the community in which he lives. 
...He should get his people to work on 
the boards and committees of the local 
charities, and interest them in the larger 
measures of preventive and constructive 
philanthropy.” It adds that “a church 
can render valuable service by making, in 
co-operation with other denominations, a 
thorough social survey of the community 
in which it is established.” 

With a view to determining to what 
extent the First Parish in Waltham is now 
meeting these recommendations and to 
encourage, if possible, greater efficiency in 
social service to the community, a partial 
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*‘Social Survey” has been made with the 
results which follow. In each case the items 
have been furnished by the present officers 
of the various organizations, or they have 
been taken from the latest printed reports. 

And first, with reference to “work on the 
boards and committees of the local chari- 
ties,’ the parish is represented as follows:— 

Waltham District Nursing Association, 
by the president, 2 directors, and 38 others, 
out of a total membership of 132. 

The Circolo Italia-Americano (object to 
help new Americans). Membership 50, 
mostly Italians. The parish is represented 
by the president, treasurer, and 5 of the 17 
American members. 

The Leland Home (for aged women). 
The church is represented by the chairman 
of the executive board, 1 other director, 
and 46 other members of the corporation. 

The Waltham Board of Trade has 156 
members, and from our parish 13 members. 

In the Invalid Aid Association the presi- 
dent and 24 others, of 100 members, are 
from the church. 

The Home Savings Society (collects and 
deposits small amounts for poor people) has 
7 collectors in Waltham, 2 of whom are 
from the church. 

The Waltham Charity Club is represented 
from our parish by the president, treasurer, 
and ro others of a total of 30 members. 

The Waltham City Hospital has 250 
members. The parish is represented by the 
president, 2 of the vice-presidents, the clerk, 
the assistant treasurer, 2 directors, and 45 
other members. The contribution this year 
from the church was $408. 

The Waltham Animal Aid Society. The 
parish is represented by the president, 2 
of the 3. vice-presidents, corresponding 
secretary, 4 directors, and 19 other members 
of a total of roo. 

The Waltham Baby Hospital. The church 
is represented by the president, the vice- 
president, 5 directors, 49 members out of a 
total of 141. 

With reference to the “officers of govern- 
ment, heads of public institutions, etc.’”’:— 

The church is represented in the city by 
the mayor, the city auditor, the assistant 
postmaster, 12 teachers, the truant officer, 
and the assistant city librarian; also in 2 
of the 3 city assessors, 1 of these 2 being 
chairman. In the Waltham Park Com- 
mission the parish is represented by 3 of the 
5 members, 1 of the 3 being chairman. 

Outside the city the church is represented 
by one member of the State Legislature, by 
the visitor for the State Board of Charities, 
by the lecturer for the Playground Depart- 
ment of the State Civic League, by 1 di- 
rector for the State Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, by the librarian of the State House 
Reference Library, by one of the State 
*House librarians. One member of the 
church is a professor at Vassar College, 
one (a lawyer) teaches in the Bowdoin night 
school in Boston, one is superintendent of 
the Italian department of Dennison House, 
Boston, and one is teacher of music in the 
State Normal Schools at Salem and Fram- 
ingham. 

It is believed that many of our churches 
and ministers would be pleasantly surprised, 
after making a careful “survey,” to learn 
how many of our church people are now 
rendering this fine social service, so well and 
wisely recommended by the Commission. 
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The activity of the people of this parish 
makes such service a normal part of their 
religion and church life, and also makes 
it easy for the minister to give some ‘‘time 
to public service.” 

The recommendation that the Social 
Service Committee should ‘“‘include all 
members of the church who are giving any 
kind of personal service, through “societies 
and institutions, be one of the standing 
committees of the parish and make a report 
at the annual meeting,” is a very important 


one. 
WattHam, Mass. 


An Incident of the Conference at 
Washington. 


While most of the Unitarians at the Ar- 
lington and other hotels were tarrying at 
supper, I met a policeman of the Washington 
force in the hallway of the Arlington who 
asked me whether the Unitarians were to 
have some meetings there that week. I 
supposed that he had been detailed to look 
after the meetings and to keep the unruly 
ones in order. So I explained something 
about where the meetings were to be held 
and went into the Alliance room to get 
him a programme. He took it and read 
the name of the conference slowly, National 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, and said: ‘‘They are Christians, 
then. I have always heard that they were 
not Christians, were something like the 
heathen.”’ He said he knew about most 
of the other churches and thought he would 
like to know about the Unitarians. He 
went on to explain how he had been brought 
up to believe out in the country and how 
he had come to think out some things for 
himself. I gave him some literature and 
told him that he was somewhat of a Uni- 
tarian himself. He had not been detailed 
to keep the Unitarians in order: he came 
of his own accord to find out what these 
people called Unitarians were. I hope the 
Unitarian church in Washington may have a 
policeman among its members, but I am 
never sure of such inquirers until I see them 
actually enrolled. s. 


In London Bookstores. 


All friends and readers of James Freeman 
Clarke will rejoice in the following message 
from Rev. Edward A. Horton, who with 
his family is spending the winter in London. 

He writes in a letter recently received: 
“Yesterday I found hanging conspicuously 
in a book-store the enclosed quotation from 
Dr. Clarke, all nicely framed. I bought 
the prize, and have it on my mantel in my 
room. This framed and tastefully printed 
quotation, large enough for hanging on the 
wall, has been placed in nine hundred 
branches of W. H. Smith & Co.’s book- 
stores all over England. All this has given 
me great satisfaction.” : 

The quotation, printed with the author’s 
name, is taken from the chapter upon 
“Culture by Reading and Books,” in “‘Self- 
culture”’:— 

“When I consider what some Books have 
done for the world, and what they are doing, 
how they keep up our hope, awaken new 
courage and faith, soothe pain, give an ideal 
life to those whose hours are cold and hard, 
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bind together distant ages and foreign 
lands, create new worlds of beauty, bring 
down truth from heaven, I give eternal 
blessings for this gift, and thank God for 
Books.’’ 

We are grateful to Mr. Horton, who 
through his long ministry has pointed the 
way to the reading of many a good book, 
for sharing with us this appreciation of 
Dr. Clarke in a land of books across the 
sea. Cyara B. BEATLEY. 


The Birthday of Dr. T. L. Eliot. 


The chapel of the Church of Our Father, 
Unitarian, was crowded with men and women 
well known in Portland [Ore.] philanthropic 
and religious circles, gathered to honor Dr. 
Thomas Lamb Eliot on his seventieth birth- 
day anniversary. Dr. Eliot in his forty- 
four years of service has become known and 
loved by men and women of all denomi- 
nations for his unselfish work in behalf of 
every movement tending toward the better- 
ment of humanity, and many expressions of 
love and gratitude were made by those 
assembled. 

No programme had been arranged, and 
the evening was spent in greeting Dr. Eliot. 
A letter was read from Mrs. Eva Emery Dye 
as follows :— 

“TI have an anecdote about Dr. Eliot 
that ought to be told. In the spring of 
1901, when I was in St. Louis making cer- 
tain investigations, it was my pleasure 
to become a guest in the house of John 
O’Fallon Clark, a grandson of Capt. Clark, 
of the Lewis and Clark exploration party, 
and of his wife, a grand-daughter of Auguste 
Chauteau, the founder of St. Louis. At a 
dinner one day Mr. Clark exclaimed, ‘ Wife, 
I saw Tom Eliot to-day, and for all the world 
I thought it was his father.’ Then turn- 
ing to me: ‘Mrs. Dye, for forty years Tom 
Eliot’s father was the greatest man in St. 
Louis. He practically ran every good thing 
in the city.’ ‘Indeed,’ I responded, ‘then the 
son is exactly like his father, for he practically 
runs every good thing in Portland.’ Happy 
the city that can claim such a man!’’—Port- 
land Oregonian. 


Dr. Charles P. Putnam. 


There have been all sorts of recognition 
of services rendered by Putnams, from the 
famous Israel and his, perhaps, legendary 
feats, down to the last which last week took 
the form of a banquet in Boston to Dr. 
Charles Pickering Putnam, in honor of his 
public and private devotion to his native 
town. It was well to select him for special 
honor because he has combined so many 
ways of serving his city, but the public- 
spirited men and women who carried out 
this festival might have selected his brother 
and his sisters as also worthy of a city’s 
gratitude. An unstinted volume of appre- 
ciation, gratitude, and affection, as genuine 
as it was warm, was poured out at the 
rooms of the Twentieth Century Club 
the other night. Such praise is like the 
quality of mercy, twice blessed, for in honor- 
ing a man of such ceaseless and unselfish 
devotion to the highest interests of his city 
the citizens themselves were honored. 

The good which Dr. Putnam has accom- 
plished in public and private ways, since he 
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The Mercantile Heart of New England 


Ten Convincing Reasons Why 
You Should Do Your Christmas 
Shopping In This Great Store 


I Two great buildings—over 21 acres of selling space—are overflowing with practical gift suggestions. 
* Convenient arrangement of merchandise and ample aisle room in both the Main Store and the New 
Building assure most comfortable and satisfactory shopping. 


II In addition to being Boston’s best store for new and novel articles, this house is undeniably the 
best store for staple goods of all kinds. Through our perfected system of merchandising you will 
find here every week in the year plentiful assortment of every kind of merchandise we carry. 


III . We send 30 buyers to Europe each year to obtain the latest ideas from foreign marts and fashion 
* _centres,—a larger number than sent by all the other Boston stores combined,—more, in fact, than 
sent by any other house in the United States. 


IV On account of our unequalled facilities we are first to show the novelties of the season. Here, 
also, you are sure to find many things not obtainable elsewhere,—especially in goods of foreign 
manufacture. 


You can read our advertisements, knowing that dependence can be placed in the goods offered. 
Exaggeration is something never allowed, and every article must be up to our required high stand- 
ard or it would not be permitted in our stock,—much less advertised. ; 


VI The satisfaction of our customers is assured. If any article purchased here—whether advertised 
or not—is at all disappointing, it may be returned and money will be refunded whenever 
requested. 


VII OUR STOCKS ARE ALWAYS THE LARGEST. On account of the enormous volume of 
* our business—it being larger than that of any three other New England stores—our assort- 
ments in each and every department are more than twice as large and complete as those shown elsewhere. 


VIII OUR STANDARD IS ALWAYS THE HIGHEST. Merchandise that is of questionable 

quality has no place in this store. We draw upon the markets of the entire world in 
assembling these vast assortments, but always with a firm insistence that only such goods as are ab- 
solutely trustworthy shall gain entrance to our stocks. 


IX OUR PRICES ARE ABSOLUTELY THE LOWEST. We are never undersold. We guar- 
antee the price of everything we sell to be as low as, or lower than, the same article can be 
bought elsewhere in New England. 


xX OUR GUARANTEE—Every article bought here—no 
* matter how low the price may be—carries our guarantee 
of satisfaction to the purchaser. 


Jordan Marsh Company 
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returned from studying in Europe, more than 
forty years ago, must have kept the recording 
angel busy. Sick babies and homeless waifs, 
naughty and delinquent boys, tired and 
destitute mothers, the famished and naked, 
the sick and despondent,—myriads of them 
have been blessed by his efforts in their be- 
half. 

Mr. Robert A. Woods, President Lowell of 
Harvard, and half a dozen others paid noble 
tributes to the wealth of brain and heart and 
hand endowment which have made him one 
of the wisest and most useful of the citizens 
of Boston. 

All these things were said at the banquet, 
but there remains one thing more to be said 
for the benefit of young men. The writer 
had a chance to know a little about his first 
steps in a useful life, for we were young to- 
gether, fellow-students in the University of 
Vienna, and both Unitarians. Every hour 
was well spent. This did not mean priggish- 
ness. The theatre, the opera, the concert, 
had their attractions. Outdoor exercise 
in the beautiful environs of Vienna was 
not neglected, but the hours of clinic and 
and study were sacred, and the wonderful 
opportunities of that great university were 
used with sober enthusiasm. At the same 
time he found a chance at every turn to serve 
his fellow-students, and in the children’s hos- 
pital no tenderer hands were outstretched to 
the little ones. A generation and a half 
later his grateful city does him special honor. 

I. C. B. 


To Aid Ministers’ Widows. 


A correspondent writes of a plan which 
Bishop Paret of Maryland instituted in his 
diocese. He organized a club of one hundred 
women, pledged to contribute five dollars 
each when notified of the death of a minister 
who had left a widow insufficiently pro- 
vided for. A writer in the Congregationalist 
suggests this supplement to the fund for 
ministerial relief, as a means of providing 


a widow with immediate cash assistance.’ 


Our correspondent wishes that such a plan 
could be started among Unitarians, and 
adds that, if she were younger, she would start 
it herself, and also that she knows at least 
two persons ready to assume such a pledge. 


The South End Industrial School in 
Roxbury. 


The South End Industrial School in 
Roxbury, in which the Boston Unitarian 
churches have had many workers, is entering 
on its twenty-eighth year of work, and for 
the first time faces a deficit in-its treasury. 
While teaching industrial work in many 
branches, the School has also become an 
active settlement and fills a much-needed 
want in the crowded district which lies 
between Roxbury Crossing and Dudley 
Street. Calls which were formerly un- 
dreamed of now come to the School daily. 
Distressed mothers whose boys are to be 
turned over to the probation officer, children 
in poor physical condition, girls who long 
for a dancing-class and cannot find a re- 
spectable one,—these, as well as many truly 
perplexed souls, all turn in large numbers to 


. our wise and sympathetic resident worker, 


whose cordial response to every demand 
has enlarged our field of work beyond our 
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means. The original industrial classes are 
maintained by Unitarian churches and 
friends of the School in and around Boston, 
but these broader activities have no support 
except from a slender general fund, and must 
be severely curtailed unless we have -more 
help. 

Any contributions to aid us in this work 
will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
treasurer, William H. Varney, 54 Lincoln 
Street, Boston, or may be sent to Mrs. 
W. Rodman Peabody, 22 The Fenway, 
Boston. 


The Massachusetts Federation. 


The executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches, officially 
appointed to represent the full council of 
denominational delegates between its meet- 
ings, lay the following statements before 
their constituency in the churches of the 
federated denominations of Massachusetts: 
they believe that the ends sought by the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches—vz., 
the consolidation of all the obviously du- 
plicating churches and the co-operation of 
every natural group of coexisting churches— 
are wise, practicable, and indispensable to 
the continued growth and usefulness of all 


| our churches. 


We are convinced that the methods adopted 
by the Massachusetts Federation to secure 
these ends are tactful, wise, and the most 
practicable yet devised, and that they are 
actually accomplishing cumulative results. 

We believe that the work done is being 
accomplished at the least possible expendi- 
ture, and that tts small cost will be justified 
by a great saving and increased efficiency 
in church work within a few years. 

We hereby report to our constituency in 
the churches of the Federated Denomina- 
tions of Massachusetts that this moderate 
income must be speedily assured, or it will not 
be possible to continue the work upon its 
present basis, nor to secure the experienced 
executive service required to make the work 
a success. 

(Signed.) O. P. Girrorp. 
CHARLES CONKLIN. 
SamMuEL A. Exior. 
F. E. Emerica. 
H. A. MANCHESTER. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Mr. Parker B. Field, in speaking of modern 
ways of caring for destitute children on 
Thursday, the 23d, showed plainly the ad- 
vantage to the children cared for and to 
society of placing in homes all who come 
under the care of any children’s agency. 
The old way of institutional care, besides 
being unnatural, has always many other 
serious objections. Mr. Field said that Bos- 
ton leads the world in the methods which he 
described. 

Mrs. A. R. Apthorp gave a suggestive 
talk on ‘‘Sunday-school Libraries” on Sat- 
urday, the 25th, and a helpful list of books 
to be included in selecting for such libraries. 
Mrs. Apthorp spoke of the co-operation of 
the home and Sunday-school in the selection 
and use of the books, advocating strongly 
the reading aloud together, Sunday after- 
noons particularly. 
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Because of his absence from the city, 
Mr. Wilson’s talk planned for Friday, the 
24th, is postponed to Friday, December 8, 
at 10.30. Subject, “Evolution of a Church 
Member. 

There will be a recess of the School from 
Bessey, the 29th, to Tuesday, Decem- 

er 5. 


Deaths. 


MRS. SARA T. D. ROBINSON. 


Mrs. Sara T. D. Robinson, widow of Charles Robinson, 
the first governor of Kansas, died at her home on Oak 
Ridge Farm, a few miles north-east of Lawrence, Kan., 
November 15. Her years since the death of her husband, 
in 1848, have been spent in enjoying the fruition of a 
busy life amid the scenes that she had helped to transform 
from the wilderness of the prairies to the highest state of 
present-day civilization. 

Mrs. Robinson was born July 12, 1827. The family 
home was in Northampton, Mass. Coming, with her 
husband to Kansas, and to Lawrence in the fifties, she at 
once entered into the life of the New England colony which 
the Robinsons helped to establish here and which was the 
protégé of the New England Emigrant Aid Society, the 
home of the Free State movement, the scene of so much of 
the stirring history through which Kansas progressed to 
Statehood. The trials and tribulations of those days 
were told in a book published by Mrs. Robinson, “‘ Kansas. 
Its Exterior and Interior,’ which was issued in 1856. 


+ The book went through nine editions, and a revised edition 


with an appendix was published in 1899. 

Mrs. Robinson’s knowledge of details, her accurate 
recollection of the events that were important in the 
formative period of the State, has made her a constant 
source of information for those gathering data on the early 
times in Kansas. 

In the early life of Lawrence and the community she 
was an active participant in every way, but frailness of 
body has kept her largely confined to her home for many 
years. When Gov. Robinson died, Oak Ridge Farm was 
willed to the University of Kansas, Mrs. Robinson to 
retain a life interest in the property, and the bequest now 
available to the University of Kansas will amount to 
something like $200,000. 

The funeral services were held at the Unitarian church 
in Lawrence and conducted by Rev. F. M. Bennett. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given 
Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 


services. 
Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mégr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 


Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “Undertaker, 
Boston.” 


CHILD WANTED. 
Wanted by a lady a boy about six years of age, to care 
forand educate as herown. Address B. B., Christian Reg- 
ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED. 
Young lady, about thirty, wishes position as companion. 
Correspondence invited. dress Rev. A. W. Clark, 609 
Union Street, Schenectady, N.Y. 


OSITION wanted to assist in housework or care 

for invalid. Good homeand moderate wages. Noob- 

jection to country. Address 43 Bowers Street, Newton- 
ville, Mass. 


Posrrion as mother’s helper or companion with 
older people wanted by an educated, capable young 
woman. Address A. H., 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


PLEA SANT home for invalids, elderly people, or con- 
valescents. Home comforts, best of care. Terms 
reasonable. Miss Grant, 17 Hope Street, Belmont, Mass., 
or telephone Belmont, 302-M. 


Christian Register, 272 Congress 
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Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


The Middle States Conference and 
After. 


The session of the conference of the Middle 
States and Canada, held in Brooklyn, No- 
vember 14-16, will be remembered as of un- 
usual interest, both on account of its attend- 
ance, which was large and representative of 
all parts of the territory covered, and be- 
cause of the excellence of the addresses that 
were given. The meetings closed with a 
gathering in the interest of religious work 
among young people, on Thursday morning. 
Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of Montclair, N.J., 
had collected information from all churches 
in the conference concerning the work done 
by the young people’s societies, and in his 
address gave an interesting survey of the 
really impressive activity. It promises well 
for the church of the future that the young 
men and women of to-day have already en- 
tered upon religious service in so many ways 
and with so great zeal. 

The president of the Sunday School So- 
ciety followed in an address on the relation 
of the Sunday school to the whole work of 
the church, taking as his primary thought 
that it is the work of the church as a whole 
rather than that of any part of the church, 
which should be kept in mind. ‘There is 
danger, both in local work and in the denom- 
ination, of emphasizing the work of the 
adults, or of the young people’s societies, or 
of the Sunday school, or of the Alliances, at 
the expense of the other organizations. The 
true ideal is the co-operation of all agencies 
toward the upbuilding of the church as an 
institution and the strengthening of human 
character. 

The following evening an address was 
given before the assembled teaching force 
and friends of the school at Montclair, where 
the Sunday-school work has been and still 
continues to be a strong feature of the move- 
ment. ‘This school, as well as the church 
with which it is connected, is especially 
worthy of note because of its high intellectual 
and ethical tone. 

On the Sunday following, the president 
preached at Peabody in the forenoon, but 
was obliged to leave before the Sunday 
school assembled in order to take part in 
the funeral service of Mrs. C. M. S. Churchill 
of Milton, a lifelong supporter of the Third 
Religious Society and a grand-daughter of 
Dr. Tuckerman, the first president of the 
Sunday School Society. 

During the week following, three Alliances 
were met,—at Melrose on Monday, at Wal- 
tham on Tuesday, and at West Newton on 
Thursday. In each case an interested group 
of women heard the message which concerned 
itself with the practical ways in which Alli- 
ances may further the work of the local 
school and of the denomination. Religious 
education makes a specially strong appeal 
to womanhood, and the Alliances of our Uni- 
tarian churches are with singular unanimity 
and great zeal taking up this most vital 
cause. The annual message of Miss Emma 
C. Low, president of the National Alliance, 
contains a direct and stirring appeal to Alli- 
ance women to devote themselves to the 


mas-time. 
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Sunday-school cause. This policy of the 
National Alliance, reflected in the activities 
of the local Alliances, constitutes the most 
important single factor in the growing suc- 
cess of the Sunday School Society and one 
of the most important movements in the 
present-day history of our Unitarian body. 


Several inquiries have reached our office 
regarding plays for Christmas. We can 
at present offer only a brief play by Miss 
Mary F. Gill, that will appear in The Beacon 
for December 10, and a play entitled ‘‘ The 
Court of the Flowers” which, although not 
a Christmas play, might be used at that 
time and which we have in manuscript form. 
A slight charge will be made for the use of 
the latter. We shall be glad to hear of other 
plays that have been successfully used or 
that may appear at the approaching Christ- 
This is one form of co-operative 
work in which our friends can be of great 
assistance, 

There has been a slight delay in printing 
the new Christmas Service. When the 
copies are received, the orders will be filled 
as rapidly as possible. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Temperance. 


It has been suggested that the subject of 
temperance be made more use of in our union 
meetings. It might well be given a special 
evening on our young people’s programmes. 

The Unitarian Temperance Society stands 
ready to furnish interesting speakers and 
publications of a timely nature. Should a 
special speaker be desired, application might 
be made directly to Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, 
422 Meridian Street, East Boston, Mass., the 
secretary or the national secretary will be 
glad to supply any information and forward 
any communications. 

Several tracts on this subject are always 
on hand at the Unitarian Headquarters in 
Boston, and pamphlets, leaflets, and other 
literature will be mailed gladly on applica- 
tion.’ 

A little hand-book by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones of Chicago, entitled ‘““On the Firing 
Line,” will be supplied to any union making 
a request for the same. It is considered 
one of the best expositions on the subject 
ever presented. Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, 
D.D., the president of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society, says of it: “‘It ought to be 
in every library, large and small. Parents 
and teachers can do no better than to keep 
a copy in circulation among the young. 
Preachers will find helpful material here for 
sermons. No better programme for a 
special temperance service in Sunday-schools 
or for young people’s religious societies could 
be provided than readings from its pages.” 

The Boston Federation, at its recent meet- 
ing on Sunday evening last, invited Dr. 
Crooker to present this subject, which he 
did with convincing power and _forceful- 
ness: and other federations might well fol- 
low the lead of this one. 

So we feel justified in urging that this topic, 
Temperance, may be found a place for on the 
winter’s programmes of our young people’s 
societies and federations. 
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Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, 
December 4, 1911, at eleven o’clock. All 
Massachusetts branches are cordially invited 
to attend. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet, December 4, at 3 Crescent Road, 
Winchester. Rev. J. H. Metcalf, host. 
Luncheon promptly at 1. Subject of paper, 
“Fiona McLeod.” 


At the King’s Chapel afternoon service 
on December 3, at four o’clock, Dr. W. W. 
Fenn will preach. The Wednesday noon 
service, December 6, will be conducted by 
Rev. Edward Cummings. 


Churches. 


DEERFIELD, Mass.—First Congregational 
Unitarian Church, Rev. R. E. Birks: A 
union Thanksgiving service with the Ortho- 
dox Congregational society was held in the 
old brick church at Deerfield, Sunday even- 
ing, November 26. About sixty persons, 
including the whole choir, came over from 
All Souls’ Church in Greenfield by special 
car, to join in the service, which was con- 
ducted by Rev. R. E. Birks, assisted by 
Rev. Mr. Childs, Rev. S. R. Maxwell of 
Greenfield preaching the sermon. The 
Greenfield choir, under the leadership of 
Mr. William S. Allen, rendered a fine can- 
tata and anthem and the hymns and re- 
sponses. After the service supper was 
served to the choir by the Deerfield ladies 
in the Village Room. 


Erik, Pa.—The First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes: The annual busi- 
ness meeting and fellowship supper proved 
the best-attended and most enthusiastic 
annual meeting in the history of the church. 
Reports showed that every department of the 
church was in splendid working condition, 
and that the past year has been the best and 
most active in the fourteen years of its 
history. All current expenses have been 
met, and the past church debts greatly 
reduced, with a good balance in the treasury 
and a subscription list started for the present 
year. The Women’s Alliance has doubled 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 

Number of children in charge increased 30% 

Total expense increased 

Regular income and gifts increased only 1%, 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


PresmENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vickr-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, — 
SECRETARY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Demeegones William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. os 
Be Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, Geo! . Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. See Mrs. E 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Surt., 279 Tremont St. 


es 
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in members and attendance; and the Post- 
office Mission Department has distributed 
twelve thousand Unitarian sermons. The 
Sunday-school membership has about 
doubled, a large adult class is under the 
leadership of Prof. S. A. Drake, and a grow- 
ing Cradle Roll promises much for the 
future. The young women of the church 
have organized under the name of the King’s 
Daughters, for social and _ philanthropic 
work. Mr. Byrnes explained the plans of 
the Open Forum, and invited the congre- 
gation to remain and get back at the minister 
if he departs from truth in his sermon. A 
Men’s Liberal Club will meet once a month 
during the year. The congregation voted 
to introduce Unity Hymns and Chorals, 
which will add to the beauty of the regular 
church services, and to invite the next 
meeting of the Meadville District Unitarian 
Conference to meet with the Erie church 
next April. The Women’s Alliance served 
an appetizing supper which was greatly 


" appreciated. Several new members joined 


the church during the evening, making 
about fifty who have recently united with 
the church. 


New Bricuron, N.Y.—Church of the 
Redeemer, Rev. Lyman M. Greenman: 
The women of the Alliance are rejoicing over 
their successful fair, held November 17 and 
18 in the new parish house. Several years 
ago, through the efforts of the late Rev. 
Hobart Clark, then minister here, a move- 
ment was started to raise the necessary 
funds to build a parish house, it being the 
policy of this little society to begin no enter- 
prise until the money for it was in hand. 
After a series of entertainments, extending 
over a period of years, had been given, and 
several thousand dollars raised, an interested 
and philanthropic member, Mrs. Sarah C. 
Goodhue, offered the society a sufficient sum 
to complete the required amount. Upon 
receipt of this generous gift last spring, work 
was begun immediately, and the parish 


_house was completed just as the fair opened. 


It is a pretty building of the same architect- 
ure as the little church edifice, and is a source 
of much gratification. Mr. Charles G. 
Post, the architect and a member of the 
society, generously gave his services: the 
Sunday-school furnished the kitchen, and a 
handful of devoted women have worked for 
months to accomplish the recent fair to 
raise money for furnishings. The fair was 
held during two afternoons and one evening, 
and netted $750. An operetta, ‘’The Land 
of Nod,” was enacted, with notable excel- 
lence, by the children of the parish and its 
friends, on both afternoons. The fair proved 
a marked social as well as financial success, 
and the workers know that the good news 
will meet with sympathetic interest from 
other Unitarians. 


’ New York, N.Y.—Church of the Messiah, 
Dr. Robert Collyer and Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, ministers: One result of the de- 
cision of the members of this church 
to hold their present down-town property 
and undertake the immediate work which is 
made necessary by this location has been an 
eager desire to beautify the present church 
building. This desire has recently found 
expression in a plan for a series of stained- 
glass memorial windows. The contract for 
the entire series has been given to the emi- 
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nent church architect and artist, Mr. F. S. 
Lamb of New York, and designs have been 
agreed upon for the entire set of ten large 
windows above the east and west galleries. 
One great theme has been selected for treat- 
ment,—namely, “The Battle against Church 
and State for Human Freedom,’’—and the 
ten historic scenes which have been chosen 
to illustrate this theme are as follows: (1) 
Moses before Pharaoh; (2) Elijah before 
Ahab; (3) Socrates before the Athenians; 
(4) Jesus before Pilate; (5) Savonarola before 
Lorenzo de Medici; (6) Martin Luther before 
Charles V.; (7) John Knox before Mary 
Stuart; (8) Latimer and Ridley at Smith- 
field; (9) John Wesley preaching to the Eng- 
lish Miners; (10) Theodore Parker in the 
pulpit of Boston Music Hall. Such a series 
of windows as these, depicting prophets of 
all ages and nations and denominations, Jew 
and Gentile, Christian and pagan, Catholic 
and Protestant, Orthodox and Liberal, is 
unexampled, it is said, in church architect- 
ure, and promises to mark an epoch in relig- 
ious history. It is unnecessary to point out 
their peculiar appropriateness in a Unitarian 
church. Mrs. William Loomis, who has 
made the initiation of this great work pos- 
sible, will have the honor of giving the first 
window in memory of her late husband, who 
was for so long a member and servant of the 
Church of the Messiah. She has selected 
window number four,—Christ before Pilate,— 
and the first drawings are now being made 
by Mr. Lamb. It is expected that this win- 
dow will be dedicated at Easter time. A 
second window was given last week by Mrs. 
M. S. Simpson, in memory of her son, Samuel 
Simpson. She has selected window number 
one,—Moses before Pharaoh,—and work on 
this will be begun without delay. The great- 
est interest in this new undertaking is being 
expressed by the people of the church, and it 
is expected that the series of windows will 
be completed within a comparatively short 
space of time. 


Saco, ‘Mr.—Second Parish: An interest- 
ing and impressive occasion was that of the 
installation of Rev. Paul Harris Drake, 
Thursday evening, November 23. After 
the coming together of a goodly congrega- 
tion the installation exercises were opened 
by excellent music by the organ and choir. 
Owing to the absence of Rev. D. M. Wilson 
of Kennebunk, Rev. Mr. Emerson of the 
First Parish Church, Saco, invoked the 
divine blessing. Scripture was read by 
Rev. H. F. Moulton of the First Universal- 
ist Church, Biddeford. The installation 
sermon was given by Secretary Wilson of the 
American Unitarian Association, a helpful 
and forward-looking word. Rev. B. F. 
Bulkeley of Beverly, Mass., gave the in- 
stalling prayer. The right hand of fellow- 
ship, in behalf of the Unitarian Conference 
of the State of Maine, was extended by Rev. 
I. R. Daniels. The charge to the minister, 
given by Rev. A. G. Pettengill of Portland, 
was full of timely thought and wholesome 
advice. The recent pastor of the church, 
Rey. Arthur B. Whitney, now of the historic 
church of Plymouth, gave the charge to the 
people. He spoke sympathetically and to 
the edification of all. A  whole-hearted 
welcome was extended in behalf of the 
congregation by J. O. Bradbury, Esq. 
Rev. William R. Wood of the Free Baptist 
Church extended to the new pastor a cheer- 
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ful welcome to the city. Prof. Louis Schalk 
of Brighton, Mass., was present and added 
much to the evening’s exercises by yocal 
selections. All in all, the occasion was 
joyous and inspiring and means much to 
the church and to the young and vigorous 
minister who is to direct its efforts for good 
into an ever enlarging life. 


St. Louris, Mo.—wUnity Church, Dr. 
George R. Dodson: The announcement of 
the course of study for Unity Club shows 
that this group of people believe that ‘‘the 
highest refuge is in the companionship of 
noble minds, and there is strength and solace 
in great thoughts.’’ Last year they studied 
the following dialogues of Plato: the Apology, 
Crito, Phedo, Protagoras, Georgias, and the 


Republic. The subjects for this year’s 
course follow: the Symposium, Phzdrus, 
Timeus, Philebus, the Laws, Aristotle’s 


Ethics, Aristotle’s Poetics, Stoicism, Epicu- 
reanism, Platonism in English Poetry, the 
Influence of Greek Ideas and Ideals upon 
the Christian Church. This club was 
organized in January, 1883, first studying 
Emerson and the Brownings with Rev. J. C. 
and Mrs. Learned. It has stood from the 
first for the finding of real refreshment and 
inspiration in noble books. 


WAVERLEY, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Charles A. Allen: The Waverley Branch 
Alliance will hold a Christmas Fair on 
Wednesday and Thursday, December 6 and 
7, in the Unitarian Parish House, from 2 p.m. 
until 10 P.M. each day. Admission free. 
Supper served each evening from half-past 
five until half-past seven. Electric cars 
leave Park Street, Boston, on the hour and 
every quarter. The church is very near 
the end of the route. Trains from the North 
Station at /z.04, 3.00, 4.29, 4.59, 5.15, 6.02. 


Personals. 


Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe has resigned as 
minister of the Unitarian church of Augusta, 
Me., and has accepted a call to the Second 
Parish (the First Unitarian Church) of 
Worcester, Mass. Mr. Slocombe will begin 
his work in Worcester on Jan. 1, 1912. 


Living and Dying. 

“Unitarianism,’’ it has often been said, 
“is a very good thing to live by, but a very 
poor thing to die by,’ the implication being, 
we may suppose, that the crisis of physical 
death brings a man into some relation with 
God essentially different from that which he 
held during his earthly life. It is like the 
feeling of the child who regularly omitted his 
morning prayer on the ground that he could 
take care of himself in the daytime. The 
Unitarian, believing as he does, that he is as 
much bound by the law and the love of God 
during the daytime of life as he can be in the 
tender darkness of death, draws no line be- 
tween the religion by which he will live and 
that by which he is ready to die. He needs 
ao critic to inform him that neither philosophy 
nor morality makes a religion. Only he 
can accept no religion which goes against a 
sound philosophy or which tries to be in- 
dependent of an imperative morality.—Prof. 
E, Emerton, in “ Unitarian Thought.’ 
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Pleasantries. 


Jimmy Junior: “Our university has just 
received a beautiful collection of fossils.” 
Freddy Fresh: ‘‘For the museum or the 
faculty?’’—Puck. 


“Johnny,” said the Sunday-school teacher 
to a small pupil, ““what is a centurion?” 
“He’s a feller what rides a hundred miles on 
a bike,’’ promptly answered Johnny.—The 
Sunday School Times. : 


“What’re ye comin’ home with your milk 
pail empty for?’”’? demanded the old farmer, 
irritably. ‘‘Didn’t the old cow give any- 
thing?” ‘Yep,’ replied the chore boy, 
“nine quarts and a kick!” 


“What would you say,”’ began the voluble 
prophet of woe, “‘if I were to tell you that in 
a very short space of time all the rivers in 
this country would dry up?” “I would 
say,’ replied the patient man, ‘‘go thou and 
do likewise.” —Philadelphia Press. 


Little Mary wrote a composition on ‘‘ The 
Cow.” It was brief: ‘‘The cow is a very 
useful animal.’? Her mother requested her 
to read it to the minister, which she did, 
amending it thus to suit the occasion. ‘‘The 
cow is the most useful animal except relig- 
ion.”—Working Woman’s Journal. 


“Algernon is very interesting,’ said the 
stockbroker’s daughter. ‘‘ What does he talk 
about?” inquired her father. ‘‘Why, he’s 
ever’so well posted in Shakespearian quota- 
tions.” ‘Young woman,” said the finan- 
cier, sternly, ‘‘don’t you let him make sport 
of your ignorance. ‘There ain’t no such stock 
on the market.’”’—T7%d-Bits. 


A man was charged with stealing $9.70. 
His lawyer, after a long fight, succeeded in 
securing his acquittal. After the acquittal 
the lawyer told the fellow that he ought 
to have some pay for his hard work. ‘‘Have 
you got any money at all?’’ inquired the 
lawyer. “I’ve still got that $9.70,” said the 
man.—Kansas City Journal. 


On a hunting expedition the late Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar met a forester whose 
face looked familiar to him. He racked his 
memory, which was as unlike a glue-pot as 
possible, and finally said: ‘‘Are you not a 
brother of Chief Inspector Schmidt?”’ “I 
am Chief Inspector Schmidt,’ replied the 
keeper. ‘‘Ah! that accounts for the resem- 
blance,’’ returned the duke, absent-mindedly. 


Senator Swanson of Virginia tells a 
good story on himself about the first po- 
litical speech he ever made. He says: 
“I jumped up and began: ‘Gentlemen, 
Herodotus tells us’— ‘Which ticket’s he 
on?’ yelled the man with the red shirt. 
‘Herodotus tells us,’ I resumed, with a 
gulp, ‘of a whole army that was put to 
flight by the braying of an ass.’ Then 
the crowd applauded, and I felt fine. Then 
the man’s voice rose above the din. ‘Young 
feller,’ he called, ‘you needn’t be afraid of 
this crowd. It’s been tested.’’’—Buffalo 
Commercial. 


There was a prosecuting attorney whose 
methods were dramatic and uniformly 
successful. Upon retirement from office he 
was at once sought after by those charged 
with crime. The first two cases which 
he defended resulted in convictions, much 
to his chagrin. An old negro, who had 
watched his prosecutions in admiring wonder 
and looked on with equal wonder when he 
conducted the defence, accosted him just 
after his defeat, and said: ‘‘Marse Earle, 
you sho’ isa wonder. No matter which side 
you’s on, they go to the pen just the same,””— 
Case and Comment. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr,, 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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The Christian Register 


AL FOODS 
For CASES OF STOMAC ND Liven TROUBLES 
Delicious foods our physician. 


Leading Crocgfs. 
FARWELL & RHINES, WATERTOWN, N.Y., U. S. A. 
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Tacs wane 


Underground 


Garbage Receiver Ground 


SoS cP 
ee mangss Defeats the plans of the typhoid 
Open with the Foot.fly; also prevents dogs, cats and 
eran No Od rats makirga mess of the garbage 
o Miter, INo\Cor-Sold direct. Guaranteed. Nine 
years in practical use. It pays to look us up. Send 
for circular. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO," ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harraony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
rable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CommENpaTiIons. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— z 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as Iknow. . . . Lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.”’ 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which mouns people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. .. . Iam looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
a7z CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Antique Viewsofy* 
Towne of Boston 


Y 
JAMES H, STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, u.2. ; 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, too miles from Boston. NS a 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five ; 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- t 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
pocae Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. [ 

en Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address Tueopore 
PARKER FARR, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. ; 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 7 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Revy.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuttie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course, 
Postgraduate work 
Music and Art, Domestic Science. 
Practica! course in personal accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


